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THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR, ETC. 


THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 


°T1s desolate out on field and mere, 

And all about the moorlands drear; 

The wind’s wierd voices come and go 

With a murmured sobbing faint and low, 
Like the mourners in a burial-crowd ; 

Each wild-wood creature is in its lair, 

For the cold is sharp in the freezing air, 
And the earth is wrapped in a snowy shroud. 


Faintly shimmers the frozen stream, 

And the hoar-frost shines with a ghostly gleam, 
For the depths of the vast unclouded skies 

Are filled with numberless starry eyes; 

Through the beech-trees’ leafless branchery 
Downward sparkles their solemn light; 

In the shadow and loneliness of night 

They are watching to see the old year die. 


Into the dim realms of the Past 

The gray old year is journeying fast; 
Without — the moonbeam’s pallid glow 
Quivers above his icy brow; 

Within — the fire burns low and red, 

And the hanging holly-boughs and bays 
Throw shadows strange in the flickering blaze 
On the panelled walls and overhead. 


And now from out the crypt-like gloom 
And stillness of the quiet room, 

Across the red uncertain light, 

Dim shapes are wavering to my sight 

In long procession: they speak no word; 
There is no sound of echoing feet; 

But cold and low my pulses beat, 

By the airy sense of their presence stirred. 


They are the ghosts of joys long dead, 
Of bright hours vanished and fair scenes fled; 
Of hopes that sprung with the springing year, 
Only to fall when the leaf fell sere; 
And sorrowful memories, pale and wan, 
With the clinging dust of departed years; 
And my eyes are filled with regretful tears, 
And my heart cries out for the days that are 
gone ! 
Chambers’ Journal. 


CHILD-WISDOM. 
THE LITTLE WORSHIPPER. 


«© Wuart are you thinking of, Willie, 
Sitting so quietly there, 

With your Noah’s-ark animals roun'’! you, 
And your eyes gazing up in the air?” 


**[ have set out my animals, mother, 
The great and the small in a row, 

With Noah, his wives, and his sons’ wives — 
They make such a beautiful show! 


**T’ve set them all out in the sunshine, 
That God, who is up there above, 

May see them, because they’re so pretty, 
And I want so to show Him my love. 





**T am sure He must see where I’m sitting, 
And hear every word that I say, 

Because you know, mother, He listens 
Both morning and night when I pray. 


** You know that He loves little children, 
And likes them to love Him the same, 
So I’ve set out my Nuah’s-ark creatures, 
The great savage beasts and the tame. 


**T’ve set them all out in the sunshine, 
Where I think they are plainest to see, 
Because I would give Him a pleasure 
. Who gives so much pleasure to me.”’ 
Good Words for the Young. Mary Howirr. 


A LITTLE WHILE. 
BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


A LITTLE while a little love 
The hour yet bears for thee and me 
Who have not drawn the veil to see 
If still our heaven be lit above. 
Thou merely, at the day’s last sigh, 
. Hast felt thy soul prolong the tone; 
And I have heard the night-wind cry 
And deemed its speech mine own. 


A little while a little love 
The scattering autumn hoards for us 
Whose bower is not yet ruinous 
Nor quite unleaved our songless grove. 
Only across the shaken boughs 
We hear the flood-tides seek the sea, 
And deep in both our hearts they rouse 
One wail for thee and me. 


A little while a little love 
May yet be ours who have not said 
The word it makes our eyes afraid 
To know that each is thinking of. 
Not yet the end: be our lips dumb 
In smiles a little season yet: 
I’ll tell thee when the end is come 
How we may best forget. 


HORACE TO HIS SLAVE. 
** Persicos odi, puer, apparatus.” 


I stau not, boy, for oriental splendours, 
Or chaplet twined from fairest flower that 
blows. 
Seek not for me where hides her petals tender 
Autumn’s late rose. 


Enough the simple myrtle’s dark-green treas- 


ure; 
Enough for thee to deck a board like mine; 
Enough for me, quaffing my cups at leisure 
Neath shadiest vine. 
Tiaosley’s Magazine. 





THE MOABITE STONE. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
THE MOABITE STONE.* 


Tue history of the seventh decade of 
the nineteenth century will be one of the 
most impressive chapters in the political 
annals of Europe and the world. But it 
will be equally if not more memorable in 
the annals of Biblical literature, taking 
that word in its most comprehensive mean- 
ing. It began with the discovery of the 
Codex Sinaiticus: in May 1860 Tischen- 
dorf took the manuscript, the discovery of 
which in the Convent of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, was the greatest joy of his 
life, to Leipzig, where an edition was 
printed for the Emperor of Russia to be a 
memorial of the thousandth anniversary of 
his kingdom. On any theory this Codex 
is the most wonderful discovery of modern 
times, and the most valuable addition that 
the archives of Christianity have received 
for centuries. The decade closed with the 
discovery of the Moabite Stone ; and now 
in 1870 students of Scripture are arranging 
the array of manifold evidence furnished 
by the most ancient lapidary monument 
known among men. Many points of inter- 
esting comparison between these two relics 
of antiquity might be dwelt upon; but 
this would carry us away from our present 
object, that of giving a brief account of 
the inscription which has thus been 
brought to light, and of its value to the 
interests of the faith. 

Dr. Ginsburg has given us the oppor- 
tunity for’ which we have waited. The 
reports circulated in all kinds of papers 
and perivdicals have been conflicting, and 
left much obscurity over the history of the 
discovery, the name of the discoverer, the 
nature of the inscription, its degree of 
completeness, the final state of the text 
(if it may be so called), and the verdict of 
European critics. It was necessary that 
some competent scholar should undertake 
the task of pronouncing a definitive sen- 
tence on all these points from which there 


*1. The Moabite Stone: A Fac-Simile of the 
Original Inscription, with an English Translation, 
aud a Historical and Critical Commentary. By 
CurIsTIAN D. GinssurG, LLD. Longmans. 

2. Die Vorschrift des Konigs Mesa von Moab, 
Erklart von T NattpexKe. Kiel. 1:70. 

8. Dic Inschrift auf dem Denkmal Mesas. 
Dr. S.J. KAempr. Prag, 1370. Temsky. 
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could be no appeal. German and French 
Semitic scholars had done this, or at- 
tempted it, for their several nations, and 
England has not been behindhand. We 
have scholars quite as accurate, and far 
more unprejudiced in this matter, and, 
therefore, needed not to be dependent on 
translation. 

General consent would accept Dr. Gins- 
burg’s arbitrament, and he has frankly 
come forward with it. His volume will 
not, of course, be the last —the Moabite 
literature will probably be an extensive 
one — but it is far the most complete and 
systematic yet presented. Its merits may 
be summed up in very few words ; it gives 
us the inscription in fac-simile, reduced to 
one-third of the original, so that the stu- 
dent may examine the shapes of the ear- 
liest letters traced by the hand of man at 
present extant or known; the same in- 
scription in the modern and familiar He 
brew letter, with an exact translation, fill- 
ing up the lacune according to the best 
lights; a long and generally fair account 
of the History of the Stone, as the editor 
too largely promises, of the History of the 
Discovery of the Stone, as he means a full 
examination of the “present condition of 
the text;” an analysis of the inscription, 
with the determination of its date ; valua- 
ble excursus on the relation of the inscrip- 
tion to the Biblical narrative; and a still 
more valuable essay on the importance 
of the stone, historically, theologically, 
linguistically, and paleographically consid- 
ered; with a general sketch of the litera- 
ture of the subject. All this is introduc- 
tory. The commentary follows, occupying 
the bulk of the book; and of this it may 
be said that Dr. Ginsburg has not spent 
more care on any of the expositions that 
he has issued than on this morsel of text. 
The commentary is followed by the lead- 
ing translations of those French and Ger- 
man scholars to whom this edition is 
largely indebted. And, finally, there is a 
vocabulary, which shows where every word 
or every form differs from Biblical Hebrew, 
thus giving the reader the advantage of 
a concordance to the document itself, and 
a great help in the study of this ancient 
specimen of Hebrew. Enough has been 
said to recommend this able and faithful 
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work to the shelves of our libraries and 
the desks of our young students. 

The work of Herr Noldeke needs not to 
be very distinctively characterized. Most 
of its important contributions to the settle- 
ment and interpretation of the text have 
been, in fact, incorporated in Dr. Gins- 
burg’s work, which we may regard as hav- 
ing superseded it in England at least. 
Reference will, however, be made to the 
work of this most distinguished scholar, 
who has permanently connected his name 
with the Moabite Stone. 

The discoverer of this inestimable relic 
does not happen to have been, like the dis- 
coverer of the Sinaitic Manuscript, able to 
do justice to the value of his discovery. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Klein, an 
agent of the Church Missionary Society 
in Jerusalem, first heard of its existence ; 
he, in fact, is the only living person who 
ever saw it or will see it in its integrity. 
In the summer of 1868, he made a journey 
to Kerak, over a country seldom visited by 
Europeans. On his arrival at Diban, the 
ancient Dibon, he was informed by Sheikh 
Zattam that, scarcely ten minutes from 
their tent, there was a black basalt stone 
with an inscription on it. This stone he 
soon found; it was 3 feet 5 inches high, 
1 foot 9 inches wide, had thirty-four 
straight lines of writing about an inch and 
a quarter apart, and was rounded to nearly 
a semicircle at the top and bottom. Mr. 
Klein surmised its great value, took a 
sketch of a few lines, and went his way, 
determined if possible to get it removed 
to the Berlin Museum. The Moabites 
marked the value put on a stone which 
their forefathers, for two millenniums and 
a half, had counted only a charm; and 
very soon they went into Jerusalem to 
Captain Warren, the agent of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, with an offer of 
the stone and demand of its. price. Cap- 
tain Warren honourably left Mr. Klein to 
turn his discovery to good account for his 
nation. He, however, or the German Gov- 
ernment, was tardy; and a more vigorous 
competitor appeared on the scene, M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, of the French Con- 
sulate at Jerusalem. This gentleman’s 
enthusiasm was roused, and he employed 
several agents to obtain squeezes or im- 





THE MOABITE STONE. 


pressions of the inscription, offering at the 
same time a high price for the stone itself. 
A sum of nearly four hundred pounds was 
a great temptation, and the Frenchman 
would have carried off his prize from the 
Prussians had. not a new actor appeared 
on the scene. The Governor of Nabliis 
heard the circumstances, and determined 
to put pressure upon the Bedouins, and 
get the stone for himself, that its price 
might be his. As we have read in Captain 
Warren’s noble account, “The Moabites, 
exasperated, sooner than give it up, put a 
fire under it, and threw cold water upon 
it, and so broke it, and then distributed 
the bits among different families, to place 
in the granaries, and act as blessings on 
the corn; for they say that without the 
stone (or its equivalent in hard cash) a 
blight will fall upon their crops.” We 
may estimate the sorrow of Captain 
Warren when, returning from the Lebanon 
in November 1869, he met on the road an 
Adwin, who showed him a piece of the 
broken stone with letters on it. 

It would have been a terrible calamity 
—one almost beyond endurance — had 
Tischendorf found one morning that his 
precious leaves had been burnt, and that 
there remained only the blackened frag- 
ments. The partial destruction of the 
stone was a grievous blow. The pieced 
fragments, part of which are in the posses- 
sion of M. Ganneau, and part in that of 
the Exploration Society, can never repre- 
sent the beautiful basalt itself, “the very 
oldest Semitic lapidary record of import- 
ance yet discovered, which had defied the 
corroding powers of more than 2,500 
years.” But Dr. Ginsburg is rather hard 
on the learned Frenchman who strove to 
“ outbid the field,” and whose efforts to se- 
cure the stone for his own nation led to its 
destruction. This “young French savant” 
was, perhaps, “ more enthusiastic than dis- 
creet ; ” still he was not altogether without 
discretion, for he took care to get the 
squeeze on which so much depends. More- 
over, if he was not the discoverer, he de- 
served to be so; his genius at once saw 
the full import of the question, and, after 
all, we cannot be sure that he was “more 
jealous to appear as the original discoverer . 
of the monument than to give credit to 
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whom credit is due.” Mr. Klein’s name 
was neglected by most. Herr Noldeke 
says: “As to the contest about priority, 
which has sprung up unhappily, I will not 
enter into it; but this appears to me _per- 
fectly certain, that, whilst the stone of 
Mesa was indeed first seen by a German, 
it was, and this is the more important mat- 
ter, discovered and made of use for science 
by M. Ganneau. He has, by his indefati- 
gable deciphering, gained a permanent 
name for himself in the history of science. 
Would that all Europeans in consular 
office throughout the East were actuated 
by a similar zeal for science ! ” 

Next to the discovery of the monument, 
the history of the “squeezes ” is full of in- 
terest. Ganneau’s first was taken while 
the Arabs were fighting over their share 
of interest in the stone; consequently it 
was an imperfect impression, and, being 
taken off wet, was preserved only in torn 
fragments. Captain Warren’s impressions 
of the pieces and lesser fragments have 
helped in the collation; but M. Ganneau 
has been abie himself to reconstruct the 
text “in a most scholarly, careful, and con- 
scientious manner,” as Dr. Ginsburg ad- 
mits. Since the first transcript was pub- 
lished, “ the enthusiastic scholar has inces- 
santly prosecuted his studies of the sundry 
materials in his possession, and, as results 
of his research, issued two revised texts 
with elaborate notes.” At present the 
lacune amount to less than a seventh of 
the whule ; out of eleven hundred letters 
wanted six hundred and seventy-nine are 
at hand. Ample spoil for the avidity of 
the critic and commentator ! 

Such as it is, however, may the stone be 
relied upon as genuine? Is it possible 
that it has been imposed on the credulity 
of the Franks, the most gigantic deception 
known? The question is asked by Herr 
Noldeke at least. His remarks on this 
subject we will translate : — 

** One glance at it shows its importance. It 
is the oldest of all Semitic inscriptions; and 
generally the most ancient memorial of pure al- 
phabetical writing, much older than any in the 
Greek. It is the only original document on the 
history of Israel before the time of the Macca- 
bees, and throws light on the relations of Israel 
with a neighbour much spoken of in the Old 
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Testament. Here, indeed, we have a memorial, 
the language and phraseology of which are an 
echo of those of the Old Testament. We have 
had hitherto no reason to assume that, at a time 
so early as this, such inscriptions were raised 
in these lands. We may now hope that some 
other monuments of this kind have been pre- 
| served from the times before the Captivity. The 
inscription is of the utmost value for philosophy 
and the arts of writing. It may be boldly af- 
firmed that it is the most important of all Se- 
mitic inscriptions. 

** The genuineness of the inscription is incon- 
testable. External evidence coming through 
Warren and Ganneau, as well as through Count 





| de Vogué [who in Paris first published the dis- 


covery of Ganneau to the European world], ex- 

jcludes all doubt. If any one, nevertheless, 
| should approach it with any suspicion — and I 
; Must confess that this was my own case — in- 
vestigation will soon dispossess him of his scru- 
ple. He who placed this inscription knew the 
Old Hebrew writing perfectly (writing which is 
distinguished from the Pheenician only by a va- 
riety of delicate touches known only to a learned 
few); his knowledge of the Hebrew language 
was, at any rate, greater than that of the dis 
ceverer, however ingenious an Hebraist M. Gan- 
reau must be acknowledged to be; moreover, he 
was most accurately acquainted with the geogra- 
phy and history of Moab. If there could be 
found in the present day a learned man in whom 
all these kinds of knowledge were united, it ig 
not probable that he would be also in possession 
of the technical facilities for the origination and 
successful execution of such a deception in Pales- 
tine. On the other hand all these varieties of 
knowledge and skill are easily enough under- 
stood in the case of an original memorial. And 
then the substance of the inscription has in it 
nothing suspicious; for example, we find in it 
no direct echo of the narrative in 2 Kings iii. 4 
seq., the wonderful and tragic events of which 
would have seized the mind of a falsifier. But 
I am not aware that the genuineness of the stone 
has been impeached by any competent investi- 
gation.”’ 


When the Sinaitic Codex was published 
there arose a consummate cheat, Constan- 
tine Simonides, who asserted that he had 
written the whole with his own hand some 
quarter of a century before. His preten- 
sions did no more than add a certain new 
element of interest to what was interest- 
ing before; and never was there an argu- 
ment more triumphantly or more enthusi- 
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astically conducted than that which dis- 
credited his miserable claim. This early 
document became only the more dear be- 
cause of the hand that had been laid upon 
it. In the case of the Moabite Stone no 
such element of piquancy is found; we 
have referred to Professor Noldeke’s scru- 
ples, partly because they would naturally 
occur to any mind, and partly because of 
the instructive manner in which he settles 
the question. Would that he, and those 
like him, in Semitic enthusiasm, were al- 
ways as just to the evidences of an- 
tiquity ! 

t is probable that the linguistic import- 
ance of the thirty lines of this monument 
will be very highly estimated by many 
critics who will fight against its theologi- 
cal and historical value, and refuse to re- 
ceive that silent testimony which, to us, is 
its chief interest. Its language is, in all 
respects, identical, or almost identical, 
with Biblical Hebrew ; its style is as pure 
as the earliest parts of the Old Testament, 
and it has never been touched of course by 
the fingers of the redactors. Here, then, 
is a pure piece of Hebrew, so to speak, for 
collation with the Masoretic edition of the 
Scriptures; having almost the same value 
that a fragment of the original autograph 
roll of one of the prophets would have. 
The orthography, the etymology, and the 
syntax of this text have been diligently 
compared by the linguists of France and 
Germany; but no one has accomplished 
this task more fully or with more precision 
than Dr. Ginsburg. Indeed, so thorough- 
ly is the work done that a student of He- 
brew, who has mastered his elements, 
could scarcely do better than read these 
pages asa grammatical praxis. After a 
complete exhibition of the testimony borne 
to the Scripture language, and of its elu- 
cidation of many more recondite gram- 
matical points, the editor says triumphant- 
ly concerning the construction : — 


** The syntax is exactly that of the Hebrew, 
and differs materially from the Pheenician. 
Thus the article, which is so seldom used in the 
Pheenician, occurs no less than fifteen times in 
this sort and mutilated inscription, not includ- 
ing those instances in which it is drop by 
contraction in the numerals, where the Pheeni- 
cian differs so essentially from the Hebrew, the 
Moabite entirely agrees with the Hebrew. The 
use of Vaw conversive, with the future or the 
imperfect, to express the preterite in a continued 
narration, which has hitherto been believed to 
be peculiar to the Hebrew Bible, is not only to 
be found throughout the Moabite Stone, but it 
is even employed with apocopate forms which do 
not exist in the Old Testament. When we add 
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that the whole vocabulary of the Moabite Stone 
is to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures, as will 
be seen at the end of the essay, and that certain 
shades of meaning, attached to different words 
in this inscription, are real acquisitions to He- 
brew lexicography, the importance of it to the 
language of the Old Testament cannot be over- 
stated It is not too much to say that every He- 
brew grammarian and lexicographer will hence- 
forth appeal to the language of the Moabite 
Stone for the elucidation of certain forms and 
phrases the exact date of which has hither 

been unknown.”’ . 


The paleographical importance of King 
Mesha’s triumphal marble is very consid- 
erable. Until now, the sarcophagus of 
Eshmunazar (about 600 B.c.) was consid- 
ered the most ancient inscription of any 
length. Here we have a long specimen of 
the earliest Phoenician character — the 
alphabet from which the Greek, the Ro- 
man, and all our European alphabets are 
derived. As Count de Vogué says, these 
are the very characters which, before 700 
B.c., were common to all the races of 
Western Asia, from Egypt to the foot of 
the Taurus, and from the Mediterranean 
to Nineveh; which were used in Nineveh 
itself, in Phoenicia, Jerusalem, Samaria, 
the land of Moab, Cilicia, and Cyprus. 
We have here, in fact, the letters we 
use in their first fount of type, and affec- 
tionately should they be examined, and 
studied by everyone. 

The number of the letters contained in 
the ancient alphabet has some light 
thrown upon it. Herodotus called them 
Cadmean characters, as brought by those 
Pheenicians who came with Cadmus. The 
number was generally declared to have 
been originally sixteen, the remainder 
having been added by Simonides and 
Epicharmus. The alphabetical Psalms 
were pleaded in favour of the original 
Semitic twenty-two; but it suited the 
paleographists to assert that these were 
either post-Babylonian, or recast acrosti- 
cally ater the exile, and when the addi- 
tional letters had been introduced. The 
stone of Mesha comes forward with its 
sharp, clear testimony. It has twenty- 
two letters; and, as these letters must 
have been used more than a thousand 
years before Christ—for we cannot sup- 

se that they were invented by Mesha 
for his monument — the Greeks must have 
received from the Semitic alphabet the 
whole at once. They did not repay their 
Semitic debt by inventing some noble and 
serviceable letters to be added to the origi- 
nal sixteen. The proof of this abundant, 
and a long-vexed question is settled. 
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Another matter of paleographical inter- 
est is the original forms of the Greek alpha- 
bet. The letters on this most ancient of 
all lapidary inscriptions are undoubtedly 
the patte’ns from which were taken the 
archaic Greek characters on the earliest 
inscriptions previously known. 
be absolutely proved; but the process of 

roof is one that cannot be estimated but 

y those who compare the fac-simile of the 
stone with the alphabets as they are seen 
in the Old Hebrew, the Old Greek, the 
Pheenician, and the Round Hebrew. Many 
striking facts connected with the fluctua- 
tions of shape to which some of the letters 
have been subject appear on such an exam- 
ination. For instance, our modern D does 
not assume its present form, or anything 
very closely approaching it, save in the an- 
cient Greek and the Moabitic character: 
in other words, it is only on the Stone of 
Mesha, and in the earliest Greek, that the 
letter is found without a certain shaft at 
the right side, which in all the other alpha- 


This may, 
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High Priest, on the Great Day of Atonement, 

uttered this incommunicable name, in confessing 
| the sins of the nation over the national sacri- 
| fice, all the priests and people in the outer court 
| who heard it had to kneel down, bow and fall 
| upon their faces, exclaiming, ‘ Blessed be the 
name of His glorious Majesty for ever and 
|ever.? (Mishna Yoma, vi. 2), and that any 
| layman who pronounced it forfeited his life, both 

in this world and in the world to come (Mishna 
| Sanhedrin, vii. 5;x. 1). That this reverence 

for the Tetragrammaton must have obtained at 
| @ very early period is evident from the fact that 
| it is never employed in the Septuagint, the 
Apocrypha, or in the New Testament, as well us 
from the testimony of Josephus (.4ntig. ii. 12), 
and Philo (De Vita Mosis). Hence, in the 
Hebrew Scriptures this name Jehovah is uni- 
formly pointed with the vowel signs which be- . 
|long to Adonai, another appellation of the 
Deity, so as to avoid its utterance. When we 
find that the use of this name is so scrupulously 
avoided, even in the very oldest portion of the 
Greek version of the Pentateuch, and therefore 
| several centuries before Christ, the question 
| naturally arises: At what period did this pious 








bets, including the modern Hebrew, where | horror of pronouncing the Tetragrammaton 
it is reduced to a minimum, has given rise | originate? Tradition, which never experiences 
to a vexatious similarity between the D any difficulty, maintains that it obtained in the 
and the R. Dr. Ginsburg thinks that some | time of Moses; whilst modern critics and ar- 
incipient traces of this little troublesome | cheologists can fix no period. Here we see, for 
sha’ t are seen in some of the Daleths of the | the first time, that when the Moabite Stone was 


stone itself; but the letter occurs, very sel- 
dom indeed, and it is hard to see the ten- 
dency he refers to. It is very interesting, 
also, to see in this distant original the very 
Y and Q of the alphabet in their perfection 
—such as they appear in no other alpha- 
bets than the Moabite and the archaic 
Greek. Another striking paternity — 
which, however, will not be so easy of ap- 

reciation to those who are not experts — 
is that of the ancient Greek Xi, a perpen- 
dicular line crossed by three bars, which 


| erected, the name Jehovah was commonly pro- 
‘nounced by the Israelites, and that, from its 
being so generally used by the Hebrews, the 
heathen took it as the characteristic name of the 
Jewish national Deity.’? — P. 18. 


The importance of this is less than its 
interest; the great Jehovah question will 
not be found to be much affected by it, 
| however striking the mere fact that no 
other name is given to the God of the He- 
| brews. Another comparatively incidental 


' allusion on the tablet is of deeper theolog- 


Simonides was always said to have invented ical significance. The conqueror who con- 
(B. c. 530), but which appears on our stone, | signs his victories to eternal basalt tells us 
four hundred years before his time, in the | that he took from the captured Nebo “ the 


identical form, though found in that form 
nowhere else. But we must not prosecute 
this subject ; enough has been said to show 
that on the broken fragments of this tri- 


umphal pillar the alphabet of man’s litera- | 


ture has its earliest monument. 

Turning to the theological bearings of 
the inscription, there is nothing more re- 
markable in it than the mention of the 
name Jehovah, and Dr. Ginsburg shows the 
theological importance of that fact in rela- 
tion to the Jewish reverence for the Tetra- 
grammaton :— 


; vessels of Jehovah,” and dedicated them 
| to Chemosh, his own national deity. Now, 

if these “vessels of Jehovah ” were really 
instruments of sacrificial service, adapted 
| as well to the ritual of Chemosh as to that 
of Jehovah, and if they were taken from 
a sanctuary where sacrificial worship might 
be offered, then the inferences must be of 
great importance. The traditions of the 
, Jews affirm that wherever the Israelites 
lived they had their places of worship and 
instruction; and, in illustration of this tra- 
dition, synagogues are found accompany- 








“ It is well known to Biblical students that! ing the dispersion everywhere. But no 
the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton was | tradition says that these places of worship 
only allowed in the priestly benediction in the and instruction were sanctuaries of sacri- 
Temple (.Mishna Sota, vii. 6); that when the ficial worship, in direct opposition to the 
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prescription of the law. Nor can it be 
easily believed that these Trans-Jordanic 
tribes thus early presented the sacrificial 
service; far as they were from the central 
Temple, we have no record that they ever 
did this. The great revolution that took 
place afterwards, which divided two peo- 
ples asunder for ever, was connected with 
the erection of another Temple ; but that 
was a tremendous innovation, and not 
merely the erection of one more Temple 
in addition to many. Dr. Ginsburg passes 
at once to the conclusion, that “hence- 
forth the treatment of the Jewish pre-exile 
mode of worship will be materially influ- 
enced by the statement in the inscription. 
But we should be inclined to pause. 
Granted that the letter wanting must be 
supplied so as to make “ vessels ” of Jeho- 
vah — and it seems hard to deny that — it 
does not follow that Mesha intended to sig- 
nify that these vessels were sacrificial ves- 
sels, or that they were used in a sanctuar 

of Jehovah, or that they were afterwards 
used in the sanctuary of Chemosh. The 
words had probably a very vague significa- 
tion in the King of Moab’s triumphal in- 
scription. If, however, the various as- 


sumptions of Dr. Ginsburg are worthy of 
acceptance, the question Will demand much 


close investigation, and King Mesha’s in- 
scription may yet stir up more theological 
controversy than it has allayed. 

But here we join company with Dr. 
Kaempf, whose essay reaches us just in 
time to shed some light on the subject. 
His remarks we must condense. In the de- 
fection from the legal and normal Jah- 
cultus there were three stages. The first 
stage consisted in this, that even outside 
the Temple in Jerusalem sacrifices and in- 
cense were offered. This was quite con- 
sistent with a decided, fervent, and enthu- 
siastic worship of Jehovah, and involved no 
taint of evil or idolatry. The sacrifices 
were presented only to Jehovah, the only 
true God, who, as the creator and pre- 
server of the universe, is everywhere pres- 
ent. The deviation from the rule, and the 
declension from its rigour, was excused to 
his own conscience by the worshipper on 
the ground that the ancient prescriptions 
were intended to secure to the priests 
their privilege and to control the sacrifi- 
cial ordinances. The second and more im- 
portant stage of declension consisted in 
the evident tendency to the calf-worship 
introduced by Jeroboam I. This also was 
thought to be quite consistent with su- 
preme devotion to Jehovah; or, at least, 
those who fell into this error were not on 
that account self-convicted of idolatry. 
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They could ‘not see Jehovah; but they 
might make to themselves an image of 
Him. The animal signified at least the 
energy and strength of Jehovah; it was 
well adapted to express that. Thus only 
can we understand the possibility that 
Aaron should, in the presence of the golden 
calf, make proclamation, “To-morrow is a 
feast to the Lord,” and not a feast of the 
calf, or how Jehu could say to Jonadab, 
son of Rechab (2 Kings x. 16), “Come 
with me, and behold, see my zeal for the 
Lord!” although he clave to the sin of 
Jeroboam (ver. 22). Finally, there was a 
third stage of departure from the true 
worship which was absolute apostasy: this 
was the worship and adoration of another 
divinity like Baal or Moloch, and as such 
the pure opposite of the worship of Jeho- 
vah, even apart from the blasphemies and 
abominations, such as lust and child-mur- 
der, which were bound up with that idol- 
atrous service. Therefore, in 2 Kings xvi. 
30, it is said of Ahab that he did evil in the 
sight of the Lord above all that were be- 
fore him; as if it were not enough that he 
walked in the way of Jeroboam, he served 
Baal also. (Comp. 2 Kings xviii. 21.) 


** Now our inscription teaches us simply that, 
in the time of King Mesa, the trans-Jordanic 
tribes of Israel, at least, as a whole, were wor- 
shippers of Jehovah; and that on both sides, 
Moab and Israel, there was a deep feeling of 
the religious opposition between this service and 
that of the Mcabites. The predominant ethical 
element of the Jah-religion was the leaven of 
separation between Israel and the nations; and 
this leaven was all the more active in propor- 
tion as the voices of the prophets were heard; of 
the prophets, those unfailing and infallible inter- 
preters of the true nature of the Jehovah reli- 
gion, that is, of its moral principle, Nildeke, 
whom no one will charge with being biassed, 
says : * The significance of the Israelite prophet- 
ism for us was its ethical-religious spirit. It 
was far more important as the expression of the 
Divine will, and of moral requirements, than as 
a revelation of mysteries. In this, however, as 
in the other, the prophet is always actuated by 
a religious-moral spirit.’ This great design the 
Hebrew prophets accomplished; and it is this 
sublime enforcement of morals that gave the re- 
ligion of Jehovah its unmeasurable superiority, 
and has brought the entire cultured world into 
submission. The Mesa monument deserves most 
careful study on this account.’’ 


These are the only points of theological 
significance to which we need refer. As 
connected, however, with the same subject, 
Dr. Ginsburg furnishes some elaborate 
notes upon the allusion made to Ashtar- 
Chemosh, as throwing light upon the pro- 
totypical forms of classical mythology. 
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These notes give prominence to Professor 
Schlottman: his remarks are very strik- 
ing, and, as we find them incorporated and 
expanded in this note, we must give a 
condensation of it. The text of what fol- 
lows, and what has preceded, it may be 
observed, is this : — 


*¢ ¢ And Chemosh said to me, Go take Nebo 
against Israel. And I went in the night, and [ 
fought against it from the break of dawn till 
noon, and [ took it, and slew in all 7,000 men, 
but I did not kill the women and maidens, for [ 
devoted them to Ashtar-Chemosh; and I took 
from it the vessels of Jehovah, and offered them 
before Chemosh.’ 

** We have in this broken lineone of the most 
important contributions to the Canaanite theology 
or mythology, which at the same time throws 
light upon the mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; since Ashtar, the masculine companion 
to the feminine Ashtarte, appears here for the 
first time in the religions of Canaan. Eminent 
scholars, who have devoted themselves to the in- 
vestigation of the ancient cults, have shown to 
demonstration that the most primitive idea of 
God was that He consisted of a dual nature, 
masculine and feminine joined in one, and the 
connubial contact of this androgynous Deity 
gave birth to the creation. ... Among the 


Pheenicians Ashtar, or the masculine of this an- 
drogyne, is called Baal, the Lord, whilst Ash- 


tarte is Tanith, and is described as the name of 
Baal, or the face of Baal. In harmony with 
the fusion of the two natures in one, Ashtarte 
is called, in a Phoenician inscription, the King, 
the Sun God, whilst, on the contrary, Baal is 
called goddess in the Septuagint (Hos. ii. 8, 
Zeph. i. 4), and in the New Testament (Rom. 
xi. 4). As the subduing and conquering power 
he was Chemosh, i.e., the conqueror of the Mo- 
abites, the Baal or lord of the Phoenicians and 
Tyrians, the Molech, i.e., the King of the Am- 
monites. In this grim form he could be ap- 
only by human sacrifice, and especially 

with infants (2 Kings iii. 27, Amosii. 1, with 
Jer, xxxii. 85). Hence the interchange of the 
names when the tutelar deities of these nations 
are spoken of : Chemosh being described as the 
god of the Ammonites (Judg. xi, 24), and Baal- 
nad as the god of the Moabites (Numb. xxv. 1). 
ence also the identification of them by Jerome, 
who remarks, in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
cap. xv. : ‘In Nebo erat Chamos idolum conse- 
cratum, quod alio nomine Bealphegor appella- 
tur.’ As Chemosh (Ares), he is represented on 
coins holding a sword in the right hand, a lance 
and shield in the left. As the generative and 
roductive power he was Ashtar-Ashtarte, or 
l-peor, and was worshipped with all the 
phallic mysteries (Numb. xxv. 1, Josh. xxii, 17). 
. . . The importance of this Ashtar-Chemosh to 
classical antiquities arises from the fact that we 
have here, upon Canaanite soil, the original of 
the Aphrodite mentioned by Aristophanes, the 
name of the bearded Venus Amathusia, eadem 
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mas et femina. The different features under 
which Ashtar-Chemosh was represented and 
worshipped will explain the different treatment 
of the vanquished places recorded in line 12 and 
here. There, after the first battle, and in the 
expectation of soon being engaged in another 
fight, the first fruits were offered to Chemosh, 
as the god of war; hence everything was de- 
stroyed, men, women, and children, and the 
spoil, Here he is recognized after the second 
fight, and worshipped, as the Ashtar, to let the 
army indulge in the orgies by way of reward 
and stimulus; hence the women and the spoil 
are saved, and dedicated to the temple. Fora 
— practice see Numb. xxxi, 17, 18, 35, 
4 Rad 


The relations subsisting between the Is- 
raelites and the children of Moab occupy 
fragments only of the old Testament his- 
tory, but fragments of the most dramatic, 
and sometimes of the most tragic, interest. 
It has always been felt that the record of 
these relations is only a broken and dis- 
continuous one. Certain anomalies, which 
might easily be exaggerated into inconsist- 
encies, are easily detected by those who 
seek for them. They have been found 
and enlarged upon to the prejudice, of 
course, of the Biblical narrative. Now, 
it is the almost universal opinion of those 
who have deciphered this monument, and 
are competent to give an opinion, that 
King Mesha supplies by his tablet some 
important <a information. 
Dwelling only at first on generals, it seems 
strange at first to read on the stone that 
Omri—for the name beginning with Om 
can be no other —subjugated Moab, and 
brought it into what seems to be recorded 
as a new and great outrage. The inscrip- 
tion is exceedingly severe on his memory. 
But when we turn to the Scripture narra- 


‘tive, we read only of a ruthless and exter- 


minating war carried on by King David, 
who laid a heavy tribute on those whom * 
he spared, and reduced the land to a bon- 
dage from which Mesha rescued his land 
on the death of Ahab. The long period 
of freedom which the stone implies —or 
seems to imply, for it would be wrong to 
interpret it too positively — before Omri’s 
irruption can, however, be with ease in- 
serted into the Biblical narrative, and, in- 
deed, throws a clear light upon the guilty 
intimacy of Solomon with Moab, who not 
only married Moabitish wives, but actually 
built a temple to Chemosh on the Mount 
of Olives, and even worshipped him there. 
What more probable than that, through 
his wives, Solomon was induced to relax 
the bondage of Moab? ;, 

Again, the Prophet Isaiah depicts a 
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state of things in Moab which can hardly 
be accounted for save on the supposition 
that King Mesha’s record of his exploits 
was a true one. We find the Moabites 
masters of the country south of the Arnon, 
fortifying and holding its fortresses, and, 
when Isaiah lifted up his burden, in pos- 
session of the entire territory which the 
Amorites originally took from them, and 
which, after the Israelitish occupation, had 
been occupied by the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh. The Stone of Mesha will throw light 
upon two of the most impressive pages of 
the Old Testament. There is no more 
terrible chapter of history than 2 Kings 
iii, which describes the assault of the three 
allied armies of Israel, Judah and Edom, 
and the fearful sacrifice that raised the 
siege. There is no grander utterance of 
cers | than Isaiah xv., xvi., “The Bur- 

en of Moab,” in which the Jehovah, whom 
Chemosh insulted, beholds the glory of 
Moab and dooms it. Both the history and 
the prophecy will be better understood 
when read with the broken commentary of 
King Mesha’s engraven record. 

This would be true on almost any 
theory of the date of the monument, and 
the true history of the king whose name it 
bears; but much more if it can be estab- 
lished that this Mesha is the same who 
fought with Omri. Let the reader take u 
the history of Omri in 1 Kings xvi. He will 
see that the chronicle by no means ex- 
hausts his history; and he will find no 

eat difficulty in inserting the facts at 
east, if not the pious reflections, of Mesha’s 
monument as an appendix. The King of 
Israel, lusting after the fair plains and 
cities of Moab, broke in upon it when the 
father of Mesha (Chemosh-gad) died, and 
made it and its young king tributary. 
Mesha reigned, it appears, through forty 
long years of oppression, and seems to 
have offered to his false god the humbled 
and chastised devotion of a broken spirit. 
He represents himself as having waited for 
deliverance long. He extols his god that 
at length he had been enabled to make a 
successful attack upon Kirjathaim, to take 
Ataroth and devote the tribe of Gad to 
destruction, and to occupy the wasted 
places with his own people. He recounts 
that Chemosh told him—but how the 
oracle came he does not say — to assault 
Nebo, which accordingly he took. piously 
offering the women to Ashtar-Chemosh, 
slaying about seven thousand men, and de- 
voting the vessels of Jehovah, as his high- 
est triumph, to Chemosh: Then the King 
of Israel fortified Jahaz, and attacked 





Mesha; but Chemosh made him relinquish 
the battle, and go back to his own coun- 
try, when Mesha captured Jahaz, and from 
that time Moab was free. At this point 
comes, as we must needs think, the tragi- 
cal chapter, 2 Kings iii., which may with- 
out much violence, be reconciled with 
King Mesha’s few lines of crowded history. 
Then follow, in the rest of the inscription 
(about one-third of it), the record of the 
wonderful things that Mesha did during 
the few years of victorious freedom that 
were left to him. “I built —I built” is 
the watchword; till, at length, “and 
Chemosh said unto me, Go down; make 
war against Horonaim ”— but the chroni- 
cle then vanishes. 

Professor Noldeke is not a very anxious 
champion of the Hebrew documents and 
their perfect historical accuracy. His tes- 
timony, therefore, will be unimpeachable, 
and we shall translate it, without omitting 
its touches of license. After a very strik- 
ing account of the warlike relations of 
Israel and Moab, which we must not even 
abridge, the Professor introduces the 
Mesha of the inscription : — 


** The powerful house of Omri revived the old 
Israclitish pretensions to the trans-Jordanic 
territory, and of this our inscription gives evi- 
dence. But King Mesha recovered his inde- 
pendence (2 Kings iii), and, as the stone re- 
cords, took many cities again from the Israel- 
ites. And thus the Moabites, according to the 
words of the old prophet, which Isaiah repeated 
(Isa. xv. 1—16), became possessed of the whole 
territory which (Josh. xiii.) had been assigned 
to Reuben. . . . Jeremiah, who used the same 
oracles which Isaiah quoted, mentions a num- 
ber of north-Arnon cities as Moabite (Jer. xlviii), 
as also Ezekiel (xxv. 9) refers to them. . 
Under such circumstances, a fierce hatred was 
nourished between these neighbouring peoples. 
The prophets, from Amos to Jeremiah, address 
Moab, with bitter severity. The enmity and 
the hatred continued long after the destruction 
of the kingdom, even down to the Maccabees. 
That the Moabites amply returned this hatred 
is evident from the whole history, and is es- 
pecially attested by the stone.’’ 


It is painful to read much that Professor 
Noldeke writes concerning the oracles of 
the prophets, and the spirit in which they 
vindicated the dignity of their land and 
embittered its enmity against the stranger. 
But the following testimony, confirming 
the suggestions made above, or rather sus- 
taining them, are from such a freethinker 
all the more valuable : — 

‘* The inscription gives us an extract from 


the narrative of these wars, which were un- 
doubtedly interspersed with intervals of peace. 
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I do not doubt in the least that Ganneau’s sup- 
position, accepted by De Vogué, is the true one, 
that the King Mesha who erected the pillar is 
the same who is mentioned in 2 Kings iii. Our 
king reigned at the time of Omri’s dynasty, and 
after this had for forty years ruled in Moab, and 
successfully rose up against it. Now the dy- 
nasty of Omri was undoubtedly extinguished 
shortly after the events of 2 Kings iii. It is not 
possible that in this short space two kings of 
Moab named Mesha arose, and both with the 
same results contended against Israel. The nar- 
rative of 2 Kings iii. contains, indeed, some 
features not historically true; such as the par- 
ticular circumstances of the attack on the part 
of the Moabites (ver. 22 seg.) as also the men- 
tion of the King of Edom; whereas we have the 
short and unsuspicious statement of 1 Kings 
xxii. 48, that the Edomites, at the time of the 
Jehosophat of this war, were without a king, 
with which it is perfectly consistent that when 
they rebelled against Jehosaphat’s son Jehoram, 
they got themselves a king.’’ 


We must suspend the quotation for a 
moment. ‘True, the clear and unsuspicious 
statement of 1 Kings xxii. 48 declares that 
there was no king in Edom; but why does 
our Professor not let the king’s represen- 
tatives have his honour? It is enough 
that the same account says, as if purposely 
to rebuke such scepticism, “a deputy was 
king.” And asto the unhistorical incident 
of the collected waters mistaken for blood, 
it must stand or fall,—it must stand, with 
all the other interventions of God, through 
the ministry of Elijah the prophet. Suffice 
to say, that the more narrowly the history 
is examined the more evident will be the 
traces of minute historical fidelity. . But 
to return. Our Professor makes his frank 
admission, after that episode of unbelief : — 


** But on the whole the narrative must be ac- 
ceptéd as certainly correct. According to it, 
King Mesha of Moab, rich in flocks and herds, 
and on that account called in mockery, ‘ The 
Shepherd,’ refused his accustomed tribute. Je- 
horam of Israel, then, with Jehosophat of Judah 
(who stood in a certain relation of dependence 
on him), went against Mesha, assailing him, not 
from the north, but, like good tacticians who 
would most effectually strike the enemy, from 
the south. Now, as Edom depended then on 
Judah, this course was possible to the allies. Af- 





ter they had suffered great distress from lack of 
water, in the waste places south of the Dead 
Sea, they smote the Moabites with a very deci- 
sive success, laid waste their land, and shut up | 
their king in Kirharaseth. In his dire extrem- | 
ity the King sought to propitiate the wrath of | 
his divinity by offering up his son, the heir of 
his throne, on the wall as a sacrifice, Assur- 
edly the siege of the city was raised, and the 
King and his people were seemingly assured | 
that the fearful sacrifice had been effectual. The | 


} 
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writer intimates this in his own way, and from 
his point of view changing the source of the 
wrath, as if ‘a wrath’ or ‘ great indignation ’ 
had come from God upon Israel; because, that 


| is, they had reduced Moab to such straits as to 


offer so horrid a sacrifice. To sum up, the great 
end was answered, and the re-subjugation of 
Moab was not accomplished.”* 


So far, Professor Noldeke, without any 
such loyalty to inspiration as would make 
him partial, confirms by his high authority 
the general estimate of the — historical 
value of the Moabite Stone. ading the 
inscription in the light of his geographical 
and expository comment, we cannot but 
be struck by the fidelity with which King 
Mesha, an uninspired but true historian, 
supplemented the Bible in certain passages 
which have been designedly left incom- 
plete, and therefore to a certain extent in 
confusion. Whatever the stone says con- 
firms the Bible, and is confirmed by the 
Bible. The two records, if we may so 
speak, agree together in the general view 
they give of the relations of Israel with 
Moab, whether historical, geographical, or 
religious. Were the inscription simply 
purged of its heathenism, and fitted into 
the Hebrew narrative by a few necessary 
changes, it might find a place in the Kings 
and Chronicles without any change of the 
facts. It would, indeed, require to have 
many things put in which the judicious 
Mesha thought fit to pass over; but even 
this would almost entirely depend upon 
the solution of the question whether or 
not the pillar was raised after the sacrifice 
on the wall. 

It might be assumed, apart from evi- 
dence to the contrary, that the pillar was 
erected after the critical event that re- 
leased Mesha from fear, and enabled him’ 
to pursue his career of national improve- 
ment. On the other hand, such a suppo- 
sition would involve a considerable amount 
of suppression ; in fact, more than can be 
reconciled with credibility. The stone 
says nothing of the confederacy, of an im- 
portant siege, of the miserable mistake of 
the imagination which turned water into 
blood, of the slaughter, of the heroic but 
desperate and unsuccessful attempt to 
break through or “cleave ” the investment, 


| of the sacrifice to the god, which united 


in one the profoundest sorrow of the 
father and the king, and the highest devo- 
tion of the servant of Chemosh. We may, 
indeed, find plausible reasons for the omis- 
sion of each fact in detail, but the omis- 
sion of all, in a monument which professed 
to seal and commemorate for ever the deliv- 
erance of Moab, and in the form of an en- 
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graven and permanent act of worship, 
seems too much for hypothesis. Other 
monuments may yet be brought to light 
that shall clear up many points. Mean- 
while, our Professor’s judgment seems, on 
the whole, more trustworthy than some of 
the opinions which have been current : — 


** As to the time of the expedition [of the 
three kings] we have no precise specification; 
for ‘in that day ’ (2 Kings iii. 6) is not more 
definite than ‘ in those days ’ of the Gospels. 
The fall of Moab took place under Ahaziah (2 
Kings i. 1; iii. 5) This expedition was certainly 
only one, perhaps the most remarkable event of 
a long series of conflicts. We must not, indeed, 
resort to 2 Chron. xx. for support to our view; 
that romantic narrative is only another version 
of 2 Kings iii., which removes out of sight such 
stumbling-blocks as the alliance between Je- 
hoshaphat and the kings of Israel and Edom, 
and the human sacrifice, while it interweaves 
with the narrative all kinds of edifying matter.’’ 


This indirect attack on the Chronicler 
of the Kings of Judah is perfectly gratu- 
itous. He does not in the slightest degree 
help the argument about the stone, when 
he goes out of his way to throw discredit 
on a book of Scripture. He needed not to 
refer to the incidents of Moabite conflict 
gathered up in the later book; but if he 
did refer to them, such a conscientious in- 
quirer should ask whether nothing could 
be said in favour of 2 Chron. xx. being an 
independent narrative. The observation 
itself has been made again and again; and 
again and again has it been shown by the 
highest authorities upon the annals of 
Israel and Judah that the minutie of true 
history are to be observed in the chapter 
of Chronicles, and that the whole cast of 
the narrative is different from that of 
the Kings. In fact, we have precisely what 
the Professor says we have not in 2 Chron. 
xx.: evidence that an uninterrupted series 
of wars more or less important, were go- 
ing on upon all the borders of Moab down 
to the time when Jehovah, by the Prophet 
Isaiah, cried in the indignation of His holy 
_jealousy : “It shall come to pass, when it 
is seen that Moab is weary on the high 
piace, that he shall come to his sanctuary 
to pray, but he shall not prevail;” “on 
the tops of their houses, and in their 
streets, everyone shall howl, weeping 
abundantly.” As to the “edifying mat- 
ter” of the wonderful chapter of Chron- 
icles, its sublimity should shield: it from 
contempt; its pathos of devotion should 
shield it from scepticism. If God has any- 
thing to do with nations and their con- 
flicts, their rise and their decline; if the 
honour paid to Him counts for anything in 
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their success and in the shaping of their 
destiny: in other words, if there be a 
Providence watching the communion, in 
peace and in war, of the peoples and races 
of men, then this chapter will vindicate 
itself. Jehoshaphat’s prayer could never 
be invented. Finally, though it is hardly 
worth noticing, on what possible theory 
does the critic of inspiration find that a 
human sacrifice would be an offence in the 
Chronicles which was tolerated, and de- 
scribed in its terrible simplicity, in the 
Kings! 

But to return. Professor Ndoldeke’s 
opinion is that the inscription takes us to 
the middle of this war, and that we may 
with pretty much confidence assume that 
the pillar was set up before that siege, 
since we find no allusion to an event the 
consequences of which were of such im- 
portance. Before, however, he ventures 
to assign a probable date, he must needs 
suggest that the Hebrew chronology about 
the time of the kings is more uncertain 
than is generally supposed. Accordingly, 
disclaiming any attempt at accuracy, he 
contents himself with assigning the inscrip- 
tion to a date between the beginning of 
Ahaziah’s reign and the expedition of Je- 
horam ; that is, to the former half of the 
ninth century before Christ. 

The geographical researches of Professor 
Noldeke are of deep interest; they cannot, 
however, be referred to as such, but only 
as they incidentally illustrate the eviden- 
tial value of the stone. One instance may 
stand for all : — 


*¢ The existence of a town, Webo, has been 
strangely considered a doubtful question, even 
down to recent times; though in some passages, 
such as Numb. xxxii. 38, a town of the name 
seems most probably to have been indicated. 
Now this very place, as such, is mentioned in 
our inscription; for it is obvious to anyone that 
neither the tribe of Reuben nor King Mesha 
would have troubled themselves so very much 
about a mere mountain-top. Now we may 
fairly take it for granted that the town Nebo 
lay not far from Mount Nebo, which derived its 
name from it; and the position of that mountain 
is defined, with at least approximate precision, 
by the circumstance that it was opposite Jeri- 
cho, and gave a wide prospect over the western 
region (Deut. xxxiv). Something to the east, 
or south-east of this mountain, the town of Nebo 
ought to be sought; and this is comfirmed by 
Numb. xxxiii. 47, if the town is indeed meant 
there. Now Eusebius tells us that a deserted 
place, Vabau, was in his day pointed out eight 
miles from Heshbon; and as there was no re- 
ligious interest attached to the town, such as 
was attached to the mountain (which he else- 
where notices). I hold this intimation to be 
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beyond suspicion. [Alas for Eusebius among 
the critics!] Such a position, eight miles south 
or south-west of Heshbon, hits exactly the indi- 
cation of the Old Testament and the inscription. 
To that place Mesha (coming from Didon) 
might easily have marched in a night. For the 
rest, we have a strong confidence that the place 
should be exactly recovered, since Robinson 
mentions a village, Veba, which is most prob- 
ably identical with it. Nebo, according to Numb. 
xxxii. 38, belonged to the tribe of Reuben; ac- 
cording to Isa. xv. 2, to the Moabites, for whom, 
according to our inscription, King Mesha won it 
back.”’ 


Tt is not too much to say that the Moab- 
ite Stone, though having only some thirty 
lines engraven on it, has all the value of a 
new geographical companion to the Bible. 
So far as that most wonderful region is 
concerned, it seems almost to be dis- 
covered anew. So far as we have observed 
as yet, criticism has not detected the 
slightest evidence of inconsistency between 
any of the Scriptural accounts and the 
records of this stone. Not that the guar- 
antee of the veracity of Scripture depends 
upon any collateral security, whether of 
this or any other document of antiquity; 
but it is most satisfactory to find the mi- 
nutiz of Biblical geography so indisputa- 
bly confirmed. e share the hope that 
Professor Noldeke and many others have 
expressed, that the waste places of the re- 
gion beyond Jordan will disclose other 
monuments that shall assist in the identifi- 
cation of many places in the Bible, and the 
localization of many scenes, which at pres- 
ent are shrouded in mystery. Meanwhile, 
our Professor’s geographical notes on the 
Moabite Stone will repay the most careful 
study. 

There are many, both in Germany and 
England, to whom the Moabite inscription 
will not be only an aid to faith. They will 
be ready enough to appeal to it as showing 
that there was a certain family resem- 
blance among the Semitic cults, and that, 
with a few differences that may be account- 
ed for, the tone and spirit of national de- 
votion, such as it was, is the same. They 
will add to it the other monuments of the 
strange race-religion of which antiquity 
was full. Till this discovery, the Phoeni- 
cian inscription on the sarcophagus of Es- 
munazar, King of Sidon, the longest yet 
known in that language, was the most im- 
portant contribution of the kind. Some- 
thing in its tone is very similar to the 
pious strain of Mesha, and equally suggest- 
ive to the student of Scripture, whether 
~ good or for evil application. It runs 
thus :-— 
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**T am Esmunazar, King of Sidon, son of 
Tabnith, King of Sidon, grandson of Esmuna- 
zar, King of Sidon; and my mother was Amash- 
toreth, priestess of our lady Ashtaroth, the 
queen, daughter of the King Esmunazar, of 
Sidon. We built the temple of the Alonim [the 
great gods] at Sidon on the seashore, and all- 
powerful heaven has made Ashtaroth favourable 
tous. We also have built on the mountain a 
temple to Esmun, whose hand rests on a serpent. 
Lastly, we also built the temples of the Alonii 
of Sidon at Sidon, of the Baal of Sidon, and of 
Ashtaroth, the glory of Baal. May the master 
of the kings always grant us possession of Dor, 
Japha, and the magnificent corn-lands in the 
vale of Sharon, as a recompense for the great 
things I have done.”’ 


The Moabite inscription is full of devo- 
tion, which some would call abject, others 
humble, to Chemosh. His absolute sway 
over Moab is assumed. His displeasure 
accounts for national humiliation; his re- 
turning favour is the redemption of his 
people. He gives his oracles by his 
priests, or by some other method, and 
without them Mesha undertakes nothing. 
Hence critics like Professor Noldeke thin 
it enough to say, as he does: “It is plain 
that Moab felt herself in the same relation 
to Chemosh that Israel did to Jahve. Even 
the hard Semitic sentiment which thought 
its God was best honoured when it sacri- 
ficed the enemies of His people without 
mercy, is here reproduced. Change the. 
name, and we have the religious language 
of the Oid Testament.” That there is a 
certain truth in this is evident from such 
sentences on the stone as these * “I erect- 
ed to Chemosh this stone of salvation, for 
he saved me from those who spoiled me, 
and let me see my desire on all my 
enemies.” “Omri oppressed Israel many 
days, for Chemosh was angry with his 
land.” “ And Chemosh had mercy in my 
days.” To us it seems evident that Moab 
had transferred to its idolatrous service 
much of the spirit and style of the Hebrew 
religion, without entering into its truth. 
Religion, national religion, was rooted in 
the Semitic nature; only one branch, how- 
ever, had received the true worship of the 
true God, and all the rest ignorantly wor- 
shipped their false gods. The accident 
that the sentences we have quoted have so 
much of the ring of Scripture in them is 
easily to be accounted for. Moab had not 
sent Chemosh to Israel without learning 
much in return. But the enemies of reli- 
gion too often forget the essential and in- 
effaceable marks of distinction between 
the Jewish religion, even in their exhibi- 
tion of it at the lowest, and the Moabite 
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and Phoenician religions when drawn at 
the best. Professor Noéldeke, to do him 
justice, does remember this. He goes on 
to say: “But an essential difference is 
found between the religion of Moab and 
the religion of Israel. e horrible sacri- 
fice which King Mesha offered, shows us 
how low was the point at which the re- 
ligion of Chemosh remained, while the re- 
ligion of Jehovah was always raised high 
above this.” The most refined Semitic 
races, without exception, save the Israelites, 
were guilty of mingling with their sacri- 
fices this human blood ; and nocomparison 
can be fairly drawn between the outrages 
of Moabite slaughter of men and pollution 
of women in the worship of their false gods, 
and the destruction of sinners sauiel out 
at God’s command. Infidelity cannot al- 
lege that the Supreme ever required men 
to be killed and women to be dishonoured 
as part of His service. It will go on as 
heretofore to allege that He has required 
the extermination of innocent people ; 
and those who believe in the absolute jus- 
tice and love of the Governor of the world 
have no answer that can be expected to 
satisfy : they can only give the answer that 
should silence, if not satisfy. The Eternal 
does remove by other instrumentalities 
tens of thousands and millions annually 
who cannot defend themselves: and if in 
ancient times His unsearchable wisdom 
prescribed that guilty races should be 
swept off the face of the earth, as those 
believe who hold the Scriptures, His own 
time must, be awaited for the explanation 
of this. ose who reject the Scriptures, 
but retain God, have the same kind of dif- 
culties, and not even the shadow of a solu- 
tion. 

The suggestion thrown out above, that 
the engraver of this pillar borrowed from 
his neighbours, seems to be established by 
the opening words: “ Mesha seems to have 
Samuel’s words in view when he put up 





his pillar between Mizpeh and Shen, in 
memorial of the Divine help afforded him 
in defeating the Philistines.” There is, as 
Dr. Ginsburg has observed, a similar play 
upon the words: “While the Hebrew 
prophet extends this play on words to the 
stone and the deliverance, by using the 
same root in both cases, the King of Moab 
goes further, and extends it to his own 
name also. He calls the stone Mesha help, 
in allusion to his own name, which denotes 
deliverance, and then uses the verb from 
the same root.” 

But we must take our leave of the In- 
scription of Mesha. It may be that ex- 
travagant things have been said concern- 
ing its importance, and a more sober esti- 
mate may be formed by its enthusiastic 
students. But, with every deduction, it 
is a most interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Hebrew, compara- 
tive theology, and Scriptural evidences. 
The literature already expended upon it is 
very considerable, quite a little library if 
the ephemeral essays of the periodical 
press are included, and even now the 
number is increasing. In due time the 
disjecta membra will be pieced together, a 
final text established, and all its lights 
concentrated on the chapters of Kings; 
but before that time comes, we hope some 
other Moabite or Edomite stone will ab- 
sorb the attention of Europe as this has 
done. Meanwhile, we are thankful to 
Divine Providence, who directed Tischen- 
dorf to the Mount in Arabia for a new 
and more perfect copy of the Bible to test 
and confirm the old ones, that He has sent 
this stone of testimony, which He pre- 
served inviolate for ages, but man has 
broken. Thankful, not because additional 
evidences are absolutely necessary, but 
because be are exceedingly helpful in 
confirming the faith of those who believe, 
and in strengthening them in their attack 
upon those who believe not. 





Tue following is a list of the dispossessed sov- 
ereigns still living: —Prince Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden (1809), Comte de Chambord (1830), 
Duke Charles of Brunswick (1830), Comte de 
Paris (1848), Duke Robert of Parma (1859), 
Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany (1860), 
Duke Francis of Modena (1860), Francis IL., 
King of Naples (1861), Duke Adolphus of 
Nassau (1866), King George of Hanover (1866) , 
Elector of Hesse (1866), Isabella, Queen of 
Spain (1869), Emperor Napoleon (1870). 





Two bottles, strung together and strongly 
sealed, have been washed on the beach of Corn- 
wall, England, one of them containing three 
letters directed to Hamburg and two sixpences 
to defray the cost of postage. The other bottle 
contains a pint of rum to recompense the finder 
for his trouble in posting the letter, which are 
from the Danish brig Anne Georgiana, bound 


to Laguayra, 
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*CHAPTER XI. 


Tue three years which, since his father’s 
death, Axel had spent in garrison, occupied 
with agriculture, heroic deeds and love- 
affairs, had been passed by the dwellers in 
Pumpelhagen oad the vicinity in much the 
same occupations. The agriculture was a 
matter of course; but the heroic deeds and 
the love affairs would have been wanting, 
if Fritz Triddelsitz, in his hours of leisure, 
had not turned his attention that way. 
His relations with Marie Moller had slipped 
gradually out of the motherly into the 
brother-and-sisterly, and from thence, on 
her part at least, into the tenderly affection- 
ate, and although they were still based on 
a foundation of ham and sausage, Marie 
Moller indulged in all sorts of uncertain 
heavenly hopes touching priest and sexton, 
bridal wreath, and farming and house keep- 
ing for herself, if in process of time the 
business should take a serious turn, while 
Fritz lived in fear of being discovered by 
Habermann at some of these private re- 
ae and suspected that, if his aunt and 
1is father and mother knew of his foolish 
behavior, the business might take a disa- 
greeable turn for himself. In short, his 
love-affairs were not altogether satisfactory, 
and though he thought no harm of throw- 


ing his hook here and there, for example, 
to the little twin-apples, and, when his aunt 
was off duty, to Louise Habermann, yet 
he was forced to confess, when he dealt 
honestly with himself, that his only success 
was with Marie Moller. 

The heroic deeds of Pumpelhagen were 


also confined to his department. He had 
at first attempted them merely against the 
farm-boys, and that in a quiet way, for if 
Habermann had known of it, the renown 
which he achieved upon their shoulders 
would have been a interfered with; 
now, however, as all went well, he grew 
bolder, and in an evil hour ventured to 
strike a stable-boy, and the rascal was so 
insolent as to forget all the respect due to 
his station, and gave him such a thrashing, 
in broad day-light, and Palm Sunday at 
that, that Marie Moller must spend the 
whole Sunday afternoon cooling his shoul- 
der-blades. And the most disagreeable of 
all was that with every cold bandage that 
Marie Moller laid on his shoulders she sent 
a sting to his conscience, while she re- 
minded him of all her kind deeds, and in- 
= about his plans and prospects, trust- 
ully assuring him that she believed in his 
affection-and would faithfully share his fu- 
ture. It was very annoying, because, for 
his part, he believed more in his appetite 
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for ham and sausage than in his affection, 
and he preferred keeping his prospects to 
himself. He stammered out something 
which she did not or would not fully com- 
prehend, and the cooler his blisters became 
the cooler became their relations; he tried 
to change the subject, she was not disposed 
to do so; she still applied the wet cloths, 
but with a less and less gentle hand. 

“ Triddelsitz,” said she finally, “ what am 


| I to think of you?” 


With that, she came round from her po- 
sition behind him, and placed herself be- 
fore his face, with arms akimbo. 

“Mariken,” said he, alarmed and con- 
fused, “what do you mean?” 

“What do I mean? shall I speak out 
more clearly?” exclaimed she, and the 
sweet, tender expression was quite gone 
from her eyes. “Am I a person to be 
made a fool of ?” 

Then she went back again, and slapped 
a cold bandage on his shoulders, with em- 
phasis. 

“Oh! Donner!” cried Fritz, “ that 
hurts!” 

“So? It hurts, does it? Do you think 
it doesn’t hurt me, to find that a man for 
whom I have done so much means to be- 
tray me?” 

“Mariken, I ask you, what do you 
mean ?” 

“What do I mean? I mean”— with 
another emphatic bandage — “ will you 
tell me what to think of you?” 

“Thunder and lightning! That burns 
like fire!” 

“I hope it does! I should think your 
conscience would burn you, deceiving a 
poor girl with all sorts of promises and 
prospects and then backing out in this 
way!” 

“ Good heavens, Marie, I am only nine- 
teen years old.” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“T must serve somewhere else for a time, 
and then 

“ Well, and then?” with another wet 
cloth on his shoulders. 

“Good heavens! You might be a little 
more careful, Marie.” 

“You might be a little more careful! 
Well, what then?” 

“Then, I must get me a farm; and all 
that will take ten years or more.” 

“ Well, and then?” pursued Marie Mél- 
ler, with truly infamous persistency. 

“And then,” stammered Fritz finally, 
in his distress, “by that time, you will be 
too old for me.” 

Marie Moller stood at first as if thun- 
der-struck; poisonous glances shot from 


(* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.] 
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her eyes ; then she bent round and threw 
the cloth that was in her hand right in his 
face, so that the water spattered over his 
ears. 

“Too old? Impertinence! Too old, 
do you say?” and grasping the wash- 
bowl full of water she threw it over his 
head, and ran out of the room. And as 
Fritz stood there, gasping and snuffling, 
she opened the door again, and putting 
her head in, said, — 

“Don’t let me see you in my pantry 
again!” 

Love had now received its death-blow ; 
there was an end also of the pantry indul- 
gences ; and as Fritz stood there dripping, 
it seemed to him, among his confused 
thoughts, that the whole story did not ex- 
actly harmonize with his ideas of love, 
still less with the romances he had read, 
and he uttered in his vexation the self- 
same words he had spoken at the begin- 
ning of his apprenticeship, when he was 
working on the road in the November 
rain: “It is quite different from what I 
thought! <A good, thing, though, that the 
old man is not at home,” added he, “ or he 
might have heard the uproar.” 

fabermann had gone with Franz this 
morning to the Gurlitz church. He al- 
ways took this walk, with still, pious 
thoughts, but to-day his heart was brim- 
ful of thankfulness to God, whose fatherly 
hand had led his child so far on her life 
journey, for, on this Palm Sunday morn- 
ing, Louise was to be confirmed. He 
walked, silent and absorbed in thought, 
along the foot-path, his eye resting on the 

leasant landscape, where the snow still 
ay in white streaks along side the ditches 
and under the shade of the dark fir-trees, 
and where the green, springing rye in 
the bright sunshine told of Easter, and 
preached the Resurrection. The chimney- 
smoke lay over the little villages, and the 
sun seemed to press it down, as though 
this token of human care and labor ought 
not to darken the bright world, as if there 
would not be room enough else for the 
joyous sound of the church bells, which 
echoed, far and wide, over field and 
forest. 

“ Ah, if she had only lived to see this 
day!” said the old man aloud, and as if 
he thought himself alone. 

“Who?” asked Franz, a little shyly, as 
if he feared to be too inquisitive. 

“My poor wife, the mother of my dear 
child,” said the old man, softly, and looked 
at the young man with such friendly, hon- 
est eyes, that seemed to say, “Look into 
our depths and read this simple, true 
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heart! We will answer all thy questions ; 
and it shall echo long in thy memory.” 
“Yes,” said he, “my good wife! But 
what do I say? She sees more, to-day, 
than I can of her child, and she does more 
than I can for her child; for her thoughts 
are higher than the blue heavens, and her 
joys brighter than the golden sun.” 

ranz walked silent - his side, he was 
careful not to disturb the Inspector; this 
old man, whom he loved, to-day seemed 
to him so worthy of reverence, — his 
white hair lay across his broad forehead, 
as pure as the white snow on the earth, 
his fresh countenance and bright eyes 
spoke as trustfully of the resurrection as 
did the springing rye, and the whole face 
shone with such a sunlight of love, that 
the young man, after a while, could no 
longer restrain himself, he grasped his 
friend’s hand : 

“ Habermann, my dear Habermann, you 
have certainly lived through much sor- 
row.” 

“ Not more than other people,” was the 
reply, “and yet enough to think of, all 
one’s life,” 

“ Will you tell me about it? Ido not 
ask from curiosity.” 

“Why not ?” and he told his story ; but 
he did not mention Pomuchelskopp’s name, 
and he closed his narration with this re- 
mark about his child: ‘‘ Yes, she was then 
my only comfort, and she is now my only 


joy!’ 
The came to the parsonage. The little 


Frau Pastorin had become a little older, 
and a little fuller, with time, and could not 
fly round quite so quickly as before; and 
to-day she was unusually quiet, running in 
nobody’s way, and the duster lay unno- 
ticed in its corner, as lonely as a dog 
under the table, for to-day the approach- 
ing solemn ceremony forbade her usual 
bustling about, for, as the Pastor’s wife, 
she was the nearest. 

But it was impossible for her to keep 
quite still, if she did not buzz about, she 
must at least run a little, now to fasten 
her Pastor’s bands and bring him a glass 
of wine, now to Louise, to set her ruffle 
straight, and whisper a loving word in her 
ear; and when young Jochen and Frau 
Niissler and the little twins and Briisig all 
arrived together, she would certainly have 
forgotten herself, if tie sexton had not 
exercised his judgment, and commenced 
ringing for the last time. The twins were 
also to be confirmed to-day, and as the 
company were going to the church, and 
the Frau Pastorin looked at the three love- 
ly children walking together across the 
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church-yard, Louise in the middle, half a 
head taller than her little cousins, she 
said to Habermann, while tears stood in 
her friendly eyes, “ Habermann, our child 
has no gold chain and brooch to wear, as 
is the foolish custom now-a-days; and that 
black silk dress, dear Habermann, is all of 
thirty years old. I wore it last the first 
time I went to church here after I was 
married, and a happy heart beat under it, 
for in that heart dwelt my Pastor; it was 
too small for me afterwards, for, you see, 
I was already growing rather stout, but it 
is as good as new, and nobody would know 
that it was —_ down. And, Haber- 
mann, I put the money that you gave me 
for a dress into Louise’s money-box. You 
won’t take it ill of me? I was so glad to 
see my old dress in use again.” 

Just before the church door Briisig 
pulled Habermann by the coat, and as he 
turned round he said, quite moved with 
emotion, “Karl, it is remarkable, it is 
really remarkable, such a confirmation! 
See, when I look at those three little girls 
walking along it reminds me of my own, 
and how I had got through the infamous 
sheep-keeping for my sainted father, and 
was going to begin farming. We went 
along just like the three little girls, Karl 
Brandt and Christian Guhl and JI, to the 
church, only we didn’t have black silk 
dresses on; no, Christian had a green, 
Karl a brown, and I a gray coat; and in- 
stead of the bouquets of flowers, that the 
little girls carry in their hands, we had 
little sprigs of green stuck in our button- 
holes; and instead of walking three 
abreast we went one behind the other, 
like geese in the barley. Yes, it was just 
80. ” 


After a hymn had been sung by the 
congregation, Pastor Behrens preached his 
sermon. He had grown older in his ap- 
earance, but his voice was strong, and 
fis thouglits clear as ever, and a mild and 
gentle spirit breathed in every word. It 


is certain there is no profession in which 
age is less of a drawback than in the minis- 
try, when the man who holds this office 
has discharged it faithfully. The people 
do not listen to his words merely, they 
look at his long, upright, honorable life, 
and he stands before them a living exam- 
ple of the truth which he utters. So it 
was with this Pastor. 

Then came the examination. The 
young maidens laid aside their outside 
wrappings, Louise embraced, with tearful 
eyes, her father and her foster-mother, 

rau Niissler affectionately kissed her 
little twins, young Jochen tried to say 
LIVING AGE. VOL. xx. 908 
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something, but did not succeed, and the 
three children stepped out from the Pas- 
tor’s seat, up to the altar. “I wonder if 
the rogues know their lessons,” said 
Brisig to Franz, who was next him; “I 
believe my godchild—that is Mining 
— will stumble.” And with that, he blew 
his nose, and wiped, not his eyes, but his 
eyebrows. 

Franz. did not answer; everything 
around him had disappeared for the time, 
he saw only one face, a familiar face, and 

et he saw it as for the first time; he saw 

ut one form, a form which he had seen 
springing joyously about, but now a won- 

erful, solemn thrill trembled through it ; 
he saw a pair of hands which had been 
joyfully extended to him, now reached up 
to the Most High; and it seemed to him as 
if the Lord looked down, and upheld this 
trembling form, in the — black dress, 
in which a happy heart had once throbbed, 
and showed him this pure virgin heart, 
and said, “ Watch thine own, that it may 
be worthy. to unite with this.” He was 
like a man who had long ago seen a beau- 
tiful region, in bright sunshine, and who 
had rambled about therein, thinking of 
nothing but his own enjoyment, and com- 
ing again after a long time saw the same 
region under the silent moon, and could 
scarcely recognize it, because over hill and 
forest, over thatched roof and church- 
tower, lay the thick veil of the evening 
mist, upon which rested the silver moon- 
light, so that he saw only this, and not the 
pleasant region that he knew. It seemed 
to him as if his soul was stretching out 
imploring hands, from a deep abyss, and a 

rofound self-pity came over him, because 

is own heart was so poor a gift to bestow. 
And this deep self-pity, this secret longing 
for a better heart, that falls upon us, like 
a moonbeam woven out of mist and light, 
we children of men call “ Love.” 

Brisig stood near him, and whispered 
now and then a couple of words, which 
Franz did not hear and which, if he had 
heard, he would pox have con- 
sidered very stupid, and might have 
been annoyed by them; and yet the 
old Inspector’s remarks had their origin 
in the same feeling which had come over 
himself, only that it was not so heavenly 
blue and rosy red as in his case, but old 
age had given it a tinge of gray. 

Briisig was in the greatest distress lest 
his godchild, Mining, should fail; and 
with every question that she answered 
properly, such a great sigh was heard that 

astor Behrens, if he had been of the new- 
fashioned style of preachers, must have 
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thought he had brought a great sinner to 
repentance in sackcloth and ashes. “God 
be praised!” said this sinner, half aloud, 
* Mining knows it;” and after a while he 
touched Franz: “Now it is coming, just 
listen, now it is coming ;” and he punched 
Habermann on the other side: “Karl, 
oem will see Mining has got it. Mining 

as the great water-question. I knew it, 
Christian Guhl couldn’t say it, and it came 
to me; but I have forgotten it all now, 
except just the beginning: ‘ Water indeed 
avails nothing of itself, but the Spirit of 
God’” — and as Mining repeated the an- 
swer, without faltering, the old man whis- 
pered after her the whole “ water-ques- 
tion,” and when the sexton came round 
with the poor-box, he put in a silver 
thaler, as if it were a relief to his feelings; 
and he turned round, and pressed Frau 
Niissler’s hand, and said almost aloud, 
“Frau Niissler, did you hear our little 
rogue?” and blew his nose with so much 
emphasis, that Frau Pastorin secretly pro- 
nounced him an irreverent sinner, for dis- 
turbing the holy ordinance. 

If one should follow up the cord which 
bound Briisig to little Mining, and go a 
little way beyond Mining, he would find 
the end made fast, in Frau Niissler’s heart, 
where it was tied in a great double knot, 
which could never be parted.” It seemed 
to be sure, quite another thing, and much 
rougher than the delicate, silken, rosy 
noose, which Franz would fain have knot- 
ted about Louise Habermann’s little heart 
and which seemed to him too rough and 
hard for that tender heart. Love is every- 
where, the world over, but she takes 
strange forms; she flies like an angel up- 
on rosy pinions, and she shuffles about on 
wooden shoes; she speaks with tongues, 
like the apostles on the day of Pentecost, 
and she sits in the corner like a sulk 
child, whom the schoolmaster has struc 
on the mouth with the primer; she gives 
diamonds and coronets, and old Inspector 
Schicker sought to win the hand of my 
Aunt Schoning, with a fat turkey. 

When the confirmation was over, and 
the Lord’s Supper had been administered 
to the young communicants, Pastor Beh- 
rens went into his vestry. Samuel Po- 
muchelskopp, in his blue dress-coat, fol- 
lowed after him, for his Gustaving had also 
been confirmed, and opening the door of 
the vestry stood before it, instead of going 
in, — “so that all the people may see what 
a blockhead he is,” said Briisig to Haber- 
mann,—and invited the Pastor to “a 
spoonful of soup, and a morsel of roast 
meat, and a bottle of red wine,” in as loud 
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a tone, as if they were at a fair, —“that 
everybody may know what a confounded 
hypocrite he is,” said Briisig,—but the 
Pastor thanked him, and said he was too 
much fatigued to-day, and besides he had 
company at home. 

Pomuchelskopp went back, and threw 
over his left shoulder a glance into the 
parsonage-pew, making most elaborate 
attempts at distinguished behavior, but 
they were quite discomfited as he met 
Briisig’s venomous face, for Briisig was 
such a bad Christian —as the Frau Pasto- 
rin would have said had she seen it — that 
even in the Lord’s own house he could not 
keep his wicked feelings from showing in 
his face. But how quickly was his old 
face changed when the three little girls 
came back, with happy tearful faces, to 
give him also their hands, and offer their 
lips to be kissed, as they had done to their 

arents and foster-parents! How he 
lifted his eyebrows, and wrinkled his fore- 
head, giving himself a really paternal ex- 
pression ! "This was his manner to Louise 
and Lining, but when his little pet Min- 
ing came, he looked as comical as if he 
were a child himself, he put his arms 
round her and whispered in her ear, “ You 
shall see, Mining, you shall see, I will give 
you something!” And since he did not 
know what, at the moment, and chanced to 
have his handkerchief in his hand, he said, 
“I will give you a dozen handkerchiefs, 
bright ones!” for he wanted to do the 
business thoroughly. 

Each of the company had now offered 
his kind wishes, and each had taken his 
thanks in kisses from the fresh, red lips, 
two only excepted, — young Jochen never 
got more than half a kiss, and Franz got 
none at all. Young Jochen could, of 
course, blame no one but himself, for he 
need not have squeezed himself into the 
farthest corner of the pew, so that the 
long left side of his mouth was quite. out 
of their reach, and the little: girls must 
content themselves with the short right 
side, which was not quite half of it. And 
Franz? He never thought of the matter, 
he had not yet returned to earth, but was 
still in heaven, and it did not occur to him, 
till they were leaving the church, and he 
found himself near Louise at the door, to 
take her hand and say something, which 
he could not recollect a moment after. 
He was certainly in love! That beauti- 
ful face in deep devotion was imprinted 
upon his heart and imprinted for ever- 
more ! 

I may be interrupted here, possibly, b 
some pious lady, or some experienced maid- 
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en, —Ido not mean old people here, but 
also middle-aged, — who will inquire, 
“Could not this young man find some oth- 
er place to concern himself with such 
worldly matters as falling in love?” And 
I reply, “ Honored madame, and especially 
honored mademoiselle, this young man was 
as yet so stupid in a business with which 
you are quite familiar from early experi- 
ence, that he had never thought of love as 
belonging to worldly matters. And pray, 
where should a young man fall in love? 
Only in an arbor, in the summer twilight, 
or in a cotillion at a ball in winter? Many 
roads lead to Rome, but many more to 
marriage, and he who starts on his bridal 
journey does better to begin it in a church 
than in a ball-room; for he finds the mar- 
riage altar close by, and the path is straight 
and clean; but between the ball-room and 
the altar stretches the long, dusty, dirty 
street, and many enter with soiled boots 
and shoes upon the holy path of marriage. 
Is it not true, honored madame? Do you 
not agree with me, respected mademoi- 
selle?” 

A simple dinner was waiting at the par- 
sonage. Brisig was very lively, and smiled 
like sunshine after rain; the old Pastor 
was also very cheerful, for he knew with 
Solomon that everything has its time, 


there is “a time to gather stones, and a 
time to cast them away;” but they were 
all quiet, the church bells still chimed in 
their hearts, and only with the hot coffee 
did Frau Pastorin and Frau Niissler find 
their tongues unlocked. 

Immediately after dinner, the old Herr 


Pastor took a little nap,on the sofa in his 
study, to rest from the fatigue of the 
morning. Habermann had gone out into 
the fresh air, with his daughter and his 
two nieces, that the sweet influences of the 
secretly awakening spring might compose 
these young agitated souls, and Franz had 
gone with them, also to enjoy the secretly 
awakening spring, but the one which was 
budding and blooming in his own breast. 
Jochen Niissler had found a corner, which 
was almost as convenient as his own par- 
ticular corner, by the stove, at home. 
Briisig went up and down the room, with 
his short legs and his long pipe, his feet 
turned out in an extraordinary manner, for 
since he had received his pension his gait 
had acquired a peculiar swing, and he used 
his little feet broad side out, so that people 
might see that no man was his master, and 
he stood in his own shoes, and that his 
long years of farming had not prevented 
him from appearing what he was, an elder- 
ly gentleman, living on his own income. 
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Frau Pastorin and Frau Niissler sat under 
the picture gallery, upon the sofa. 

“ Yes, dear Frau Niissler,” said the Frau 
Pastorin, “thank God! we have got on so 
far with our children. Louise is seventeen 
years old, and your twins are six months 
older. My Pastor says, and I know it too, 
they have learned much; and with a little 
more help here and there, they could earn 
their bread as governesses, any day.” 

Briisig stopped, lifted his eyebrows, and 
blew a cloud of smoke toward the sofa, 
and young Jochen also turned himself 
about, in that direction. 

“ Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Frau Niissler, 
“and the little girls owe it all to you and 
the Herr Pastor!” and she grasped the 
Frau Pastorin’s hand, “my brother Karl 
said, and I say too, we could do well 
enough for them in some respects, we 
could get them their daily bread and see 
that they were neatly dressed, and teach 
them to tell the truth, and how to take 
care of themselves, and keep house ; but 
for all which makes a human being of real 
worth, we were not capable. Isn’t it so, 
Jochen ?” 

From behind the stove came a low, 
comfortable, assenting growl, such as a 
faithful old watch-dog gives, when he has 
his head scratched. 

“You hear, Frau Pastorin, Jochen says 
80 too.” 

“Oh, I have done nothing,” said the lit- 
tle Frau Pastorin, turning off the compli- 
ment, “that is to say, for your two; of 
course it was different with Louise, for I 
was the nearest to her. But— what I 
was going to say, — we have never spoken 
about it,—had you thought of having 

our children, or one of them, perhaps 
Mining, become a governess ?” 

“What ?” said Frau Niissler, looking at 
the Frau Pastorin, as if she had told her 
Mining had a prospect of becoming a 
Papist; and as the Frau Pastorin was 
about to explain her project, she was 
interrupted by a singular burst of laugh- 
ter: “Ha, ha, ha! A good joke! Did 
you hear that, young Jochen? Our lit- 
tle Mining to teach children! Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

That was Briisig; but he made a great 
mistake. The Frau Pastorin sat there,. 
like a puppet on a wire, her red face grew 
pale with anger, and under her little chin 
the little cap-ribbons fluttered quite indig- 
nantly : 

“What are you laughing at, Briisig? 
You are laughing at me, perhaps? You 
laugh because I thought Mining might be 
a governess? Oh, Herr Inspector,” and 
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she drew herself up, stiffly, “I have been 
a governess myself, and it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing to teach children, from what 
it is to cudgel farm-boys.” 

“To be sure! You mustn’t mind me, 
Frau Pastorin, but our little Mining a 
school-mistress! Ha, ha, ha!” 

But the Frau Pastorin was carried away 
by her feelings, and went on to say: 
“ And it makes a great difference whether 
one has learned something, or whether 
one knows nothing at all; a man like you 
could never be a governess!” 

As she uttered these words, her Pastor 
eutered the room, having been awaked by 
Briisig’s laughter, and it struck him as so 
ludicrous that they were talking about 
Briisig’s qualifications as a governess — 
and, being short-sighted, he did not notice 
his wife’s anger—that he joined in the 
laugh: “ Ha, ha! Brisig a governess!” 

The entrance of her Pastor made a sin- 
gular impression upon the Frau Pastorin, 
at first the waves of passion rose higher 
than ever, but then it seemed as if oil 


were poured on the troubled waters; she 
had indeed often allowed herself a mo- 
mentary ebullition of anger in his pres- 
ence; but to break out into flaming 
wrath! that was quite contrary to her 


yp and a droll conflict began in 
er spirit and gleamed through her round 
honest face, like the light through a 
basket lantern; the flame of anger blazed 
up once more, and then sank down into 
the deep red glow of shame, that she, a 
Pastor’s wife, and on such a day as this, 
had so far forgotten herself, and the glow 
died out in the gray ashes of a wholesome 
anger with herself, and as her own last 
words, that Briisig could never be a gov- 
erness, recurred to her, and she saw her 
Pastor laughing, the ashes were blown 
away by a little gust of merriment, but 
she held her handkerchief before her face, 
that the others might not see it. 

Fran Niissler had meanwhile been sit- 
ting on thorns, and, as the Pastor came 
in, she sprang up and said, quite distressed, 
“Herr Pastor, I am the innocent cause of 
all this trouble. Briisig, stop your stupid 
laughing! Frau Pastorin thinks our 
Mining should be a governess. Dear 
heart, yes! If you and th» Frau Pastorin 
think it best, it shall be so; you have 
always advised us for the best. Isn’t it 
so, Jochen, it shall be so?” 

Jochen slowly emerged from behind the 
stove. “Yes, it is as true as leather; if 
she must, she must,” and with that, he 
went out of the room, probably to get the 
business through his head, in solitude. 
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“But what is all this?” asked the 
Pastor. “Regina, are you really in 
earnest?” And Frau Niissler went up to 
the little Frau Pastorin. “It shall be just 
as you say, Frau Pastorin. Brisig, for 
shame! Frau Pastorin, don’t cry any 
longer!” and she drew away the handker- 
chief, and started back in surprise as she 
met the laughing face. “What does it 
mean ? ” she exclaimed. 

“Only a misunderstanding, dear neigh- 
bor,” said the old gentleman. “ Nobody 
has thought of Mining being a governess. 
No! our children shall not swell the num- 
ber of poor, unhappy maidens thrust out 
into the world, to earn their bitter bread 
in this hard calling, with weariness of 
mind and sickness of body. No, our chil- 
dren shall, with God’s blessing, first be- 
come fresh, healthy and skilful house- 
wives, and after that they may be 
governesses, if they like,—that is, to 
their own children.” 

“ Herr Pastor, dear Herr Pastor,” cried 
Frau Niissler, as if a stone had been lifted 
from her heart, “God bless you for these 
words! Our Mining shall not be a 
governess. Jochen— where are you, Jo- 
chen? Ah, he has gone out in his grief! 
Yes, Herr Pastor, and they shall learn 
housekeeping! You shall see, I will do 
my best for them.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Briisig, “and they 
must learn to poe a good dinner.” 

“ Of course, Briisig. Ah, Herr Pastor, I 
have had so much trouble with govern- 
esses, myself; and only last week, I went 
to see the new Frau Amtmann, —she was 
a governess, — you see she totters and 
staggers, and sighs and gasps around the 
house, and looks as pale as a corpse — 
what you call interesting.” 

“Interesting people always look as if 
they needed tying up to a stake,” said 
Brasig. 

“ But you see, Frau Pastorin, she cooks 
her eggs too hard, and burns her roast 
meat. have nothing to say against 
learning, a great deal of learning if one 
likes—it is very nice to read the papers, 
and to know something about old Fritz 
and such people, and to know where the 
oranges and the spices grow; but even if 
one doesn’t know such things, one can 
wait till one meets learned people, and 
then ask them; but about cooking, Frau 
Pastorin, you can’t wait for that, for you 
must have your dinner, and who can you 
ask about that, —in the country ? the stu- 
pid maid-servants? That would be a fine 
story!” 

“You are right, neighbor,” said the 
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Pastor, “it is very important that girls 
should be well trained in housekeeping.” 

“So I say, Herr Pastor. To think of 
that poor little Frau Amtmann! She has 
the best will in the world, but knows noth- 
ing at all. She asked questions that my 
children could answer at seven years of 
age, whether the swine were milked, and 
how the little chickens cut open the shell. 
And Louise will not be a governess either, 
Herr Pastor ?” 

“No, not with our consent, and Haber- 
mann is of the same opinion; she sha!l 
learn housekeeping. Regina is getting a 
little too lazy, and — isn’t it so?” sitting 
down by his wife on the sofa, and putting 
his arm about her, — “a little too old also, 
she will be glad of a young assistant, and 
could not bear to be parted from her 
Louise.” 

“ You mean you could not bear it, Pas- 
tor! Really, I feel myself quite set aside ; 
from morning to night, it is, ‘Louise, get 
this!’ and ‘ Louise, bring me that!’ ” 

“Well, we will not quarrel, I should 


miss the child sorely, if she were away.” 

Meanwhile, Habermann had returned, 
with Franz and the children, and had met 
young Jochen wanderin 
of unusual agitation. 


about in a state 
e ran to Mining, 
took her in his arms and kissed her, say- 
ing, “ Mining, I can do nothing to prevent 
it;” and when Habermann asked what 
was the matter, he said only : “ Brother-in- 
law, what must be, must.” And as they 
took their departure from the parsonage, 
and he sat in the carriage, he felt as if he 
were carrying a lamb to the slaughter, and 
although his wife explained the whole mat- 
ter fally, and told him Mining should 
never be a governess, the whole thing had 
made such a deep impression upon him, 
that he ever afterward looked upon 
Mining as an unhappy maiden, and treated 
her accordingly. She must always sit 
next him at the table, and he gave her the 
best of everything, as if every meal were 
her last. 


CHAPTER XII. 


So now, for the first time, the future of 
the little maidens was marked out, so far, 
that is, as one human being can arrange 
the course of life for another; but destiny 
is a strange fellow for a godfather, and he 
interferes often in the most quiet and rea- 
sonable plans that old, serious, white- 
haired people can think out, with some 
stupid trick that nobody could dream of. 
The worst of this plan-making is, that gen- 
erally the very wisest prove the stupidest 
in the end, because the good, old, white- 
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haired people think merely of their own 
white heads, and do not take into account 
the black ones which they had in their 
youth. ; 

It had never seriously occurred to the 
old Herr Pastor that his foster-child might 
be taken off his hands by a young man; 
and the Frau Pastorin, who, after the 
fashion of women, had thought much and 
often upon this chapter in the woman’s 
catechism, had always comforted herself 
with the reflection that Louise was not ac- 
quainted with any young men; since, on 
account of his nobility, she did not con- 
sider Franz as a young man, and Fritz, 
with his stupid jokes and her own 
motherly authority over him, seemed like 
a little, undeveloped boy. But her eyes 
were to be opened, she was to discover 
that a young, pretty maiden, even if she is 
hid in a parsonage, will attract young peo- 
> as surely as a flower the butterflies. 

e gay-colored caterpillar, which had 
crept across her path so often to her an- 
noyance, had popped out of its chrysalis, a 
gorgeous, yellow, swallow-tailed butterfly, 
which fluttered around the flower in her 
garden, and settled upon it, and devoted 
himself to it, in a way which would have 
amused her extremely, if the butterfly had 
not been her sister’s son, and the flower 
Louise Habermann. 

Fritz came to Gurlitz, a few days after 
the confirmation, with a great and righteous 
hatred in his heart, against the whole race 
of womankind. 

The wash-bowl full of water, which he 
had got over his head, and the banishment 
from his pantry-paradise, had exercised a 
damp, cold, hungry influence tpon him, and 
as he had learned from his romances that 
every young man in love, when he quarrels 
with his loved one, has aright to hate all 
other women too, he made use of his right. 
He had not been at Gurlitz for a long 
time, because he wished to punish his aunt 
a little for the everlasting fault-finding in 
which she allowed herself toward him. 
Now, as he sat in the parsonage, feeding 
his hatred, and speaking to no one but the 
Pastor, the Frau Pastorin rejoiced over his 
serious behavior, and said to Louise, out in 
the kitchen, “ Fritz is really quite sensible. 
Thank God! he is coming to years of 
discretion.” 

Louise said nothing, but she laughed, 
for though she had not much acquaintance 
with young people, she knew Fritz for the © 
seapegrace that he was. In undertaking 
to represent a new character, he was like 
the donkey who attempted to play the 
guitar, and, however painful his efforts had 
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been to assume a strange réle, — as for ex- 
ample, to-day, that of a woman-hater, — it 
was not long before he stripped off the 
whole disguise, and appeared in his proper 
person, as Fritz Triddelsitz, much to the 
chagrin of his dear aunt. He had been 
but a little while in the society of Louise, 


before he threw overboard the whole cargo ! 
of hatred of the sex, and painful recollec- | 


tions of Marie Moller, the washbowl and 
pantry, and took in, beside the ballast of 
romantic ideas, “a fresh, budding love for 
Louise,” — as he described to himself his 


new lading, — and when he had stowed it| 


away under the hatches of his heart, and 
taken in his cable and made everythin 
clear, he set sail. At first he tacked an 
cruised about, and his aunt, standing on 
the shore, could not tell whither he was 
steering, but that did not last long, his 
course became more direct, and as he was 
now fairly out on the high sea of “his feel- 
ings,” and hoisted his topsail, she saw to 
her dismay in what direction he was steer- 
ing, and that her beloved sister’s son was 
no better than a reckless sea-rover, pirate 
and corsair, who was pursuing, in a scan- 
dalous manner, the pretty little brig, in 
which all her motherly hopes were em- 
barked. 

She spoke the strange craft, and asked 
“whence ?” and “ whither ?” — but the pi- 
rate paid no attention; she hung out sig- 
nals of distress to her Pastor, but the mat- 
ter seemed only to amuse him, probably 
because he foresaw no danger for the little 
brig; he sat there, and laughed to himself, 
a he shook his head a little, now and 
then. 

The little Frau Pastorin was disgusted 
beyond measure, with the behavior of 
her nephew; “Stupid fellow, scape-grace, 
rascal!” she kept saying to herself, — and 
when the pirate began to bombard the lit- 
tle craft with honey-comb speeches, and 
bonbon verses, she put to sea herself, and 
grappled the pirate, and when she had him 
fast, she sailed away with him, ont of the 
room. “Come with me, my son, come! 
I have something to tell you, Fritz! And 
take your hat, too!” And when she had 
got him into the pantry, she manceuvred 
him into a corner, from which, on account 
of the pots and pans, egress was difficult, 
and she seized a loaf of bread and cut off 
a thick slice, with the words, “ You are 
hungry, Fritz, you have an empty stomach, 
my little son, and an empty stomach leads 
to all sorts of mischief, seé I have spread 
butter on it, and here is cheese for you 
too, now eat!” 

Fritz stood there, hardly knowing what 
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had happened; he had designed to win a 
heart, and he had got a piece of bread and 
butter; he attempted to say something, 
but his aunt gave him no time: “I know, 
my boy, what you would say; never mind, 
my child! But here,—if you will do me 
the favor,—here is a bottle of beer, — 
Habermann is back of our garden, sowing 
peas in the Pastor’s field, take it to him, 
come along! and greet him from me. I 
know he will be glad to get some of the 
Stauenhagen burgomeister’s beer.” And 
with that she had him through the kitchen, 
and out of the back-door, and before she 
shut the door, she called to him, through 
the crack, “ You will be too busy, Fritz, to 
visit us much at present, for seed-time is 
coming, — no, never mind, my boy, it is no 
matter, —but when you do come again, 
perhaps in the autumn, Louise will be sev- 
enteen then, and you mustn’t talk such 
nonsense to her as you did to-day, she will 
be too sensible for such folly. So, my son, 
now eat your bread and butter.” And she 
shut the door, and Fritz stood there, in one 
hand a great slice of bread and butter, in 
the other a bottle of beer! 

Fie! It was really infamous’ treatment 
on the part of his aunt! He was very an- 
gry, and at first had a great mind to throw 
the bread and butter through the kitchen- 
window, and send the beer-bottle after it, 
and he swore never to set foot in the par- 
sonage again; but reflection is a man’s 
best teacher, and he started at length, 
along the garden path, looking alternately 
at his bread and butter and his beer-bottle, 
and grumbling to himself: “The devil 
knows I am not hungry, and the old man 
is not on this side of the field. She only 
wanted to get rid of me. Just wait, 
though; you shall not succeed quite yet! 
I know when and where Louise goes out 
walking. She must be mine! Whatever 
opposes, she must be mine!” 

en he sat down on the garden fence, 
and planned out his new campaign; but 
how angry he would have been if he had 
known that Louise was watching him, that 
very minute, from her chamber window! 

But he didn’t know it, and as the bread 
and butter might have fallen into the dirt, 
if he had laid it down on the fence, he eat it 
up leisurely, and when he had finished it he 
said, “I laugh at my aunt, and I laugh at 
Marie Moller. Louise is an angel! She 
shall be mine! My relations do not a 

rove of our love, it is evident. Good! 
Coaiee cannot be won without a struggle. 
I will — well, what shall I do?” 

And before he did anything else, he pre- 

ferred to drink up the beer; so he did 
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that, and when he had finished it he went 
on, with fresh courage, across the field, and 
with every step he stamped into the soft- 
ploughed-ground the firm resolve: “She 
shall be mine!” and when the seed had 
sprung up, the old peasants in the region 
often stopped on their way, to look, and 
to say to each other: “ The devil has been 
sowing thorns and thistles in old Inspec- 
tor Habermann’s peas.” 

So Fritz was established in a new love, 
and it had one good effect; he became 
very dutiful toward the old inspector, since 
he looked upon him as his future father-in- 
law. He sat with the old man of evenings, 
and told him about his expectations from 
his father, and asked his advice whether he 
should rent or purchase a farm, or whether 
he would think it better for him to buy a 
nice little estate in Livonia or Hungary. 
The old man tried seriously to dissuade 
him from such ideas, which were a little 
too absurd, but he could not help wonder- 
ing what had wrought such a change in his 
apprentice ; formerly the youngster had 
talked of nothing but riding, dancing, and 
hunting, and now he talked entirely about 
serious matters, although in a foolish way. 
He wondered still more when Fritz, one 
evening when Franz had gone to Gurlitz, 
told him in confidence that if he remained 
in Mecklenburg, he should look out for a 
handsome residence to purchase or to rent, 
with a park attached,— “park,” said he, 
“not garden,— for the latter he would be 
indebted to his future wife, and she should 
have a good one; her relations should be 
the same to him as his own,” and with that 
he looked at the old inspector so touching- 
ly that the latter had much ado not to 
laugh. 

“Don’t be a goose, Triddelsitz,” said the 
old man. “Have you been filling your 
head with love-stories ?” 

Maybe, said Fritz, maybe not; at all 
events, his old father-in-law should live 
with him, and one wing of the house 
should be set apart entirely for him, and 
if he wanted out-door exercise, either rid- 
ing or driving, a pair of horses should 
always stand ready for his use. And then 
he got up, and walked about the room 
with great strides, flourishing with his 
hands, and Habermann, sitting in the sofa- 
corner, kept turning his head back and 
forth like a man with the palsy, to observe 
the singular behaviour of his apprentice. 
As he took leave that evening, Fritz 

ressed the old gentleman’s hand with the 
, emotion, and as Habermann cor- 


dially returned the pressure, he felt a 
warm hand on his white hair, his head was 
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bent gently back and a hot kiss was 
pressed upon his forehead, and, before he 
recovered from his astonishment, Fritz 
strode out of the room. 

Fritz was a good fellow, he wanted to 
make everybody happy; his disposition 
was good, but his discretion was small. 
Go to Gurlitz again to see his aunt, he 
positively would not. He raged inwardly, 
and the grief which he endured, in his 
separation from Louise, was a bitter-sweet 
draught in which he indulged daily. But 
this bitter was mingled with another, as if 
one should add gall to quassia — a draught 
for the devil! and the gall was added by 
whom, of all persons in the world— 
Franz! Franz ran over to Gurlitz that 
spring whenever he had time, and when 
the three unmarried daughters came to 
Pumpelhagen, in the summer, Louise often 
came to visit them, and Franz, naturally, 
was .not far away; but he—our poor 
Fritz — stbod afar off, and could look on 
only from a distance, which was a doubt- 
ful gratification for him. 

I would not say, and nobody who has 
read this book so far would say, that Fritz 
was that sort of a suspicious rascal who 
ferrets out something for his purposes from 
any kind of tokens, but he must have been 
a perfect idiot if he had not noticed that 
something was the matter with Franz. 
Even if this had not been the case, a 
young man in love must be jealous of 
somebody, it belongs to the business, and 
a young man who is in love, and has no 
rival, always reminds me of my neigh- 
bor Hamann, when he sits on horseback 
with only one spur. But it was the case; 
Franz was truly his rival, and Fritz treated 
him as such, and so before long he was as 
much vexed with Franz as with Marie 
Moller and his aunt, he scarcely spoke to 
him, and had friendly intercourse only with 
his good, old, future father-in-law. 

The human heart can hold but a limited 
measure of woe, what is too much is too 
much; there must be some relief, and the 
only relief, for a lover, is intercourse with 
the beloved object. Fritz must contrive 
means to this end, and he went craftily to 
work; he lay in wait everywhere for 
Louise. Every hollow tree was a sentry- 
box, from whence he watched for his dar- 
ling, every ditch on the a en 
estate was a trench, from which he be- 
sieged her, every hill was a look-out, where 
he stood on picket-guard, and behind every 
bush he lay in concealment. 

Of course this could not last long with- 
out his attaining his desired end, and 
frightening Louise out of her wits, for at 
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times when she was thinking of nothing at 
all, or perhaps — let us confess it — think- 
ing of Trans his long body would shoot 
out from behind a bush, or he would 
thrust up his head, like a seal, out of the 

reen rye, or suddenly drop down before 
- feet, from a tree, where he had been 
lying in wait, like a lynx fora deer. At 
first, she soon recovered from her fright, 
for she took those for some of his stupid 
jokes, such as she knew of old; she 
laughed, then, and talked with him about 
ordinary matters; but she soon became 
aware that the young man was in an ex- 
traordinary condition. He was so solemn 
in his manner, he spoke of common things 
in such an uncommon tone, he rubbed his 
head as if the deepest thoughts were 
struggling for birth, he laid his hand on 
his heart, when she spoke of the weather, 
as if he were taken with a stitch in his 
side, he shook his head sadly, when she 
invited him to Gurlitz, and said, his honor 
would not allow him to accept; when she 
spoke of her father, a stream flowed 
from his lips, as when one takes the tap 
from a barrel: that was an angel of an 
inspector, never was such an old man 
born before ; his father was good, but this 
father was the father of all fathers; if she 
asked after Friulein Fidelia, he said he 
did not trouble himself about the ladies, 
they were nearly all alike to him, and as 
she once, unfortunately, inquired after 
Franz, lightnings shot from his eyes, he 
cried “Ha!” laughed in a fearful manner, 
grasped her hand, thrust a paper into it, 
and darted headlong into the rye, in 
which he disappeared, and when she 
opened the paper she found the following 
effusion. 


“To Her. 


** When with tender, silvery light, 
Through the clouds fair Luna beams, 
When from vanquished shades of night, 
Sunlight o’er the heaven gleams, 
Where the whispering waters dance, 
And the ivy leaves entwine, 

Ah, bestow one loving glance 
On a heart that beats for thine! 


** Where thou goest with joyous tread, 
Only truest love can be; 
Spring flowers twine about thy head, 
I, unseen, still follow thee; 
Love is vanished, sweetest flowers 
Bloom in vain, when thou art gone; 
Ah, a youth hus also hours, 
Thou, alas! hast never known ! 


** But revenge will I enjoy, 
I will lay my rival low! 
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I, who write this poetry, 
Dream of vengeance only, 
“* FRirz 


now. 
TRIDDELSITZ. 
“ Pumpelhagen, July 3rd, 1842.” 


When Louise read “this poetry ” for the 
first time, she did not quite understand it, 
she read it the second time, and understood 
it still less, and when she had read it for 
the third time she did not understand it at 
all; that is to say, she could not positively 
decide upon whom the unhappy poet in- 
tended to execute vengeance, although she 
was not so stupid as to be ignorant that 
the “ Her” addressed was herself. 

She would gladly have taken the whole 
thing for a piece of his usual buffoonery, 
and tried to think it nothing but a joke; 
but as she called to mind his appearance 
and language, and his unusual behavior, 
she had to acknowledge to herself that this 
was something beyond a joke; and she re- 
solved that, as much as possible, she would 
keep out of his way. She was innocent 
enough to think it a great misfortune for 
Fritz, and to feel profound compassion for 
his suffering. ompassion is a bridge 
which leads over to love, and Louise stood 
for the first time, looking over beyond the 
bridge into that fair meadow, adorned with 
rose-arbors and jasmin-hedges, — and that 
is for a young maiden of seventeen like 
cherries to a bird,—and who knows but 
she might have gone a little way beyond 
the bridge, if she had not, in her mind’s 
eye, seen Fritz, in his yellow top-boots and 
green hunting-jacket, riding about, among 
the rose-arbors, on old Chestnut, and sit- 
ting under the jasmin-hedges, with a slice 
of bread and butter and a beer-bottle in 
his hands, and his legs dangling. She had 
to laugh, in spite of her compassion, and 
remained on the safe side of the bridge, 
preferring to contemplate Fritz from a dis- 
tance, for old Chestnut might lie down in 
the mud puddle a second time, or Fritz 
might smear her with his bread and butter. 

e most stupid young man can some- 
times lead a girl of seventeen by the nose, 
and fellows, who carry a puff-ball instead 
of a heart under their vests, can captivate 
such young hearts; only the poor fools, 
who wear harlequin jackets, are never suc- 
cessful, for nothing is so fatal to young love 
as a touch of the ridiculous. So, finally, 
she had to laugh over the poetry, a clear, 
hearty laugh, and as she finished laughing, 
she was startled, for it seemed to her as if 
a warm hand had pressed her hand, and a 

air of friendly eyes had looked deep into 
er own, and the thought of Franz came 
into her mind, probably because he was 
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that moment approaching, in the distance. 
She tore up the vengeance-poetry into little 
scraps, and as Franz came towards her, and 
greeted her, she blushed, and, becoming 
conscious that she was growing red, she 
was angry with herself, and grew still red- 
der, and as Franz talked with her about 
every-day matters, she became embar- 
rassed, gave confused answers, and, in her 
absence of mind, strewed the fragments 
of Fritz’s vow of vengeance upon the 
air. 

“What can be the matter?” said Franz 
to himself, when he had accompanied her a 
little way, and was returning. “She is so 
different from her usual self. Is it my 
fault? Has something annoyed her? 
What paper was that, which she was strew- 
ing the bits of to the wind?” With such 
thoughts he came to the place where she 
had dropped them, and see! There lay 
the fragments of paper, and, without pick- 
ing them up, he read on one of them, — 
“dreams of vengeance!! only now Fritz 
Triddelsitz,” for Fritz had forgotten to put 
a period after “now.” This excited his 
curiosity, for he recognized Fritz’s hand- 
writing; he looked further, but found only 
a couple of fragments, and, fitting them 
together, made out these disconnected 
words :— 

“ Entwine — a loving glance — heart 
that beats for thine— Spring flowers — 
I unseen, still follow — Love is vanished 
— Bloom in vain — Ah, a youth — But Re- 
venge !— vengeance!! only now Fritz 
Triddelsitz;” the wind had carried away 
the rest. 

There was not much to be made out of 
this; the only thing which after long re- 
flection he believed himself positively to 
have arrived at, was that Fritz Triddelsitz 
was in love with Louise, that he was up- 
braiding her, and threatening her with 
vengeance. The thing was ridiculous, but 
Fritz was a creature as full of stupid tricks 
as a donkey of gray hairs, he was quite 
capable of doing some crazy thing, and 
giving annoyance to Louise; so Franz re- 
solved to be on the watch, and if Fritz 
went toward Gurlitz, not to let him out of 
his sight. 

Fritz had broken the ice now, he had 
done his part; now it was the turn of 
Louise, she must speak, if anything was to 
come of the matter. He waited and 
watched, but nothing came. “It is very 
| amg he said to himself, “but she 

ows nothing of such affairs, and it is 
doubtless all right; I must show her the 
way.” So he set himself to work, and 
wrote a ictter ia a disguised hand. 
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Avpress :— ** To One Who Knows.” 
Superscrrprion :— ‘Sweet Dream of my 

Heart! ’* 

** This letter is dumb, it says merely what is 
necessary, and will be found on the third rose- 
bush in the second row; other things by word 
of mouth. This by way of preliminary : when a 
cross is marked with white chalk on the garden 
gate, the contents of my heart may be found 
under the pot of the third rose-bush in the seo- 
ond row. Waving a handkerchief, from the 
Gurlitz side betokens thy presence, and desire 
for an interview; my response will be three 
whistles on the handle of my walking-stick. 
(Our shepherd taught me that, love is an apt 
scholar. ) 

** Rendezvous: the great water-ditch at the 
right of the bridge. 

** Thine ever!! 
** One Wuom THOU Knowest. 

**P.S. The loved one will excuse me for 
writing this in my shirt-sleeves, it is so in- 
fernally hot.’’ 


This letter fell into the wrong hands; 
it was the little Frau Pastorin who found 
it, as she was watering the flowers, while 
Louise, who was learning housekeeping, 
was preserving gooseberries. She made 
no scruple of opening and reading the let- 
ter, and when she had made herself 
acquainted with its contents, she had no 
doubt that it was intended for Louise, and 
that it came from Fritz, her precious 
nephew. She said nothing to Louise of 
her discovery, that would have been play- 
ing into Fritz’s hand; but she alluded in a 
variety of ways to ridiculous correspond- 
ence, just to ascertain if Louise had found 
similar epistles before; it was to no pur- 
pose however, the child ynderstood noth- 
ing from her hints, and she then resolved 
to say nothing of the matter to her Pas- 
tor, — why should he be worried about it ? 
and then it went terribly against the grain 
to confess that her own flesh and blood — 
for so, unfortunately, she must consider 
Fritz — should perpetrate such a piece of 
nonsense. She would gladly have spoken 
her mind to him, but he kept out of her 


way. 

She went about with such thoughts in 
her mind for a day or two, taking, by the 
way, the watering of the flowers out of 
Louise’s hands, once for all, that she might 
suspect nothing. It was wise in her to do 
so, for it was not long before she found a 
water-soaked letter, under the third rose- 


bush in the second row. This spoke more 


clearly : 


Appress :— ‘* To the Only One, known to me 
alone.”’ 
Superscription : — Soul of my Life! ’”” 
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‘* Snares surround us; I know that the enemy 
lies in wait. Cowardly spy,I laugh at thee! 
Have no fear, my dearest, I can rescue thee. 
One bold deed will give freedom to our love. 
To-morrow afternoon, at two o’clock, when the 
DRAGON sleeps, who guards my TREASURE, I will 
expect thy signal with the handkerchief, I shall 
be strewing manure, behind the water-ditch, 
three whistles on the handle of my stick will 
give thee warning, and though HELL itself bursts 
forth, I have sworn it, Ever 

** THINE.”’ 


When the Frau Pastorin read this she 
was quite off her balance. “That! That! 
Oh, the miserable scamp! ‘Dragon 
sleeps!’ The rascal means me by that! 
But wait! I will give you a signal, and if 
hell doesn’t burst forth, something shall 
crack about your ears, let me only get hold 
of you!” 

e next day, before two o’clock, the 
Frau Pastorin rose from her sofa, and went 
into the garden. The house-door had 
creaked, and her Pastor heard the gate- 
latch also rattle, so he got up and looked 
out of the window, to see what his wife 
was doing in the garden, at this unusual 
hour, for her nap generally lasted until 
three o’clock. He saw her go behind a 
bush, and she stood there and waved her 
handkerchief in the air. “She is beckon- 
ing to Habermann, perhaps,” said he, and 
lay down again. She was, however, mere- 
ly giving a friendly signal to her nephew, 
till she might get a little nearer to his 
ears, 


But he did not come, nor did she hear 


the three whistles. Greatly disappointed, 
she went back to the house, and when it 
was time for coffce, and her Pastor asked 
her whom she had been beckoning to in 
the garden, she was so much embarrassed, 
that, I regret. to confess, she fibbed, 
although she was a pastor’s wife, and said 
she had been so oppressed by the heat, 
she was merely waving her handkerchief 
to get a little fresh air. 

On the third day, she found another 
letter. 


ADDREss : 
Fate,”’ 
SuPERSCRIPTION’: 

Soul!! ” 

** Dost thou knew what hell-torments are? I 
suffered them yesterday afternoon, at two 
o’clock, when I was strewing manure. The air 
was free, the enemy was in the clover-field, and 
thy han:ikerchief fluttered like one of my white 
pigeons in the perfumed air. I was just upon the 
point of giving the pre-arranged signal of three 
whistles, when that old horned beast of a Bria- 
sig came up to me, and stood talking a whole 


**To my own, destined for me by 


“Sun of my darkened 
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hour, about the manure. When he was gone, I 
rushed down to the water-ditch, but, vinegar! 

** The time had seemed long io thee, and thou 
wert gone! But now, listen! This evening, 
punctually at half past eight, when I have eaten 
my sour milk, I will beat the place of rendez- 
vous; to-day is Saturday, the Pastor is writing 
his sermon, and the dragon is cleaning house; 
the opportunity is favorable, and the under- 
brush will conceal us there. (Schiller.) Wait 
but a little, thou too shalt rest, (Goethe) in the 
arms of thy DEvoTeD ONE, who would sell all 
that is dear to him, to buy with it something 
dear to thee. 

“Oh, meeting blest! Oh, meeting blest! 
Awaiting which I calmly rest, 
And all my longing, all my dreams, 
Bury in Lethe’s silent stream. 
I shall behold thee, dear, once more. 
When the waves wash me to the shore, 
So farewell, yet not in sorrow, 
We shall meet again to-morrow! 

** The beginning is my own, the middle from 
Schiller, and the end from a certain Anony- 
mous, who has written a great deal; but I al- 
tered it a little to suit my purpose. 

** With torments of longing, 
*¢ THINE Own.”? 


“ Well!” exclaimed the little Frau Pas- 
torin, when she read this patch work, 
“This goes beyond everything! Yes, my 
dear sister, you have brought up a beauti- 
ful plant, and it bears fine fruit. But 
other pea must trim and prune it, and I 
think, as his aunt, : am the nearest to him. 
And I'll do it!” she cried, in a loud voice, 
stamping her little foot, “ and I should like 
to see who will hinder me!” 

“T for one would not think of it, Frau 
Pastorin,” said Briisig, who had come up, 
unperceived, behind the bee-hives. 

“Have you been listening, Briisig?” 
asked the Frau Pastorin, still in an excited 
tone. 

“ Listening ?” said Briisig, “I never lis- 
ten; I only keep my ears open, and then I 
hear something, and I keep my eyes open, 
and see something. For instance, I see 
od that you are provoked about some- 
thing.” 

“Tt is true; but itis enough to drive an 
angel wild.” 

“No, Frau Pastorin, the angels have 
enough to do with their wings; we need 
not incommode them about our matters, 
but if you want to see something wild, I 
believe the devil has broken loose here in 
Pumpelhagen.” 

“ Good heavens, has Fritz ——” 

“No, I didn’t say so;” said Briisig; “I 
don’t know what it is; but there is some- 
thing going on.” 

« What is it, then?” 

“Frau Pastorin, Habermann is irritable, 
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and when that is the case, you may be 
sure there is some disagreeable business in 
the wind. You see, a few days ago, I 
came to Pumpelhagen, when he was bus 
with the hay and the rape harvest, and 
said, ‘Good morning,’ says I. ‘ Good 
morning,’ says he. ‘ Karl; says I, and was 
going on to say something, when he inter- 
rupts: ‘Have you seen my Triddelsitz 
anywhere ?’ Yes said I. ‘ Where?’ 
asked he. ‘Sitting in the great water- 
ditch,’ said I. ‘Did you see young Herr 
von Rambow anywhere?’ asked he. ‘ He 
is sitting in the next ditch close by,’ said I. 
‘ What are they doing?’ asked he. ‘ They 
are playing,’ said I. ‘ You are joking,’ said 
he, ‘playing at this busy time?’ ‘ Yes, 
Karl,’ said 5 ‘and I have been playing 
too.’ * What have Se played then?’ 
asked he. ‘ Bo-peep, Karl. See! there is 
your | tg ee peeping over the ditch 
towards Gurlitz, and your nobleman is 
peeping after the greyhound, and I was 
peeping out of the marl-pit after both of 
them, and when one turned his head, the 
other ducked, and so we sat there, peeping 
and ducking alternately, till the thing 
grew rather tedious to me, so I went 
boldly up the nobleman. “Good day,” 
said I. “Good day,” said he. “Begging 
your pardon,” said I, “ what sort of farm- 
work are you doing here?” “I?” said 
he, and stammered, “I was looking after 
our peas, whether they were filling out 
well.” “Hem!” said I. “So?” said I. 
“Well!” said I, “good morning,” and 
went towards the greyhound.’ You won’t 
mind it, Frau Pastorin, I always call your 
nephew so.” 

ot at all, said the Frau Pastorin, she 
called him worse names, herself. 

“«Good day!’ said I, ‘what sort of 
work are you doing?’ ‘Oh, nothing just 
now,’ said he, going off, like a whipped 
hound, ‘I have been looking after the 
peas.’ ‘Karl!’ said I to Habermann, ‘if 

our peas fill up according as they are 
cdied after, you will have a plentiful har- 
vest.’ ‘The cuckoo knows,’ said he, terri- 
bly provoked, ‘both of them are as stupid 
as possible; I can’t make out the young 
Herr at all, this summer; he goes about 
like a man in a dream, forgets everything 
I tell him, and is no longer always up to 
the mark, as he used to be; and the other 
stupid fellow is worse than ever.’ You 
don’t mind Habermann calling your Herr 
Nephew a stupid fellow, Frau Pastorin ? ” 

“God forbid!” said the Frau Pastorin, 
“Habermann has reason.” 

“You see, this was, say, a week ago, — 
now I started out yesterday morning early 
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with my fishing rod, to see if the perch 
would bite; what do I see? Your Herr 
Nephew, the greyhound, goes slyly down 
here into the garden, and after a while 
comes out again, and behind him creeps 
along the nobleman among the bushes, 
and along side the ditch, as if he were 
tracking a fox, and when he has gone past 
my we of observation, there comes m 
good Karl Habermann over the hill, fol- 
lowing the other, and when he had passed, 
I went on behind him, and so we went 
in a great curve, with wide spaces be- 
tween us, clear down around the village, 
each one seeing only-the man in front of 
him, which I found extremely amusing. 
They will do it again to-morrow probably, 
and if you would like to see the fun, Frau 
Pastorin, or the Herr Pastor, you can 
come in behind me, for Habermann says 
he shall make thorough work of the busi- 
ness, and he has been after them three 
times already.” 

“Thank you very much for the propo- 
sal,” said the Frau Pastorin; “I have had 
amusement enough already, from this af- 
fair. Can you keep a secret, Briisig?” 


“ Like a sieve, with a hole in it.” F 
jesting aside, can you be sr 


“No ; 
lent ?” 

“ Utterly,” said Briisig, striking his hand 
over his mouth. 

“ Well, then listen,” said the Frau Pas- 
torin, and told him what she knew. 

“Why, he really is a stupid fellow, 
then, your Herr Nephew!” said Brisig, 
and Frau Pastorin read him the letter. 

“But, Frau Pastorin, how did this stu- 
pid fellow get such a command of lan- 
guage? He is stupid, to be sure, but his 
writing is not so stupid, he writes like a 
poet.” And when Frau Pastorin read 
about the dragon, Briisig laughed merrily: 
“ He means you, Frau Pastorin.” 

“Tknow that,” said she shortly, “but. 
the horned beast here, in the third letter, 
means you; and we have nothing to hold 
us back. The thing to be done is simpl 
this; let me get hold of the fellow, a 
I will wash his head for him.” 

“You are right, and nothing is easier. 
You see, we two, you and I, will hide here 
in the garden, about eight o’clock ; at half 
past eight, take Louise, and seat her in 
the water-ditch, and you shall see, he will 
come, like a bear after honey, and when 
he has began to lick it, we two will break 
loose and catch him.” 

“ Ah, you are not very cunning, Briisi 
If I am to tie the business to the big be 
I don’t need your assistance, It would be 
a great pity for Louise to have anything 
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to do with it; Habermann too, and even 
my Pastor himself need know nothing of 
the matter.” 

“Hm, hm!” said Briisig,” then — then 
—hold! I have it; Frau Pastorin you 
must make yourself as thin as possible, 
and put on Louise’s dress, and go to the 
rendezvous, and when he comes, and sits 
down by you, and begins to caress you, 
fers must catch him, so, by the throat, and 

old on until I come;” and with that he 
laid hold of the Frau Pastorin’s nearest 
hand, to illustrate his remarks. 

“ You are imprudent, Briisig.” 

“Yes, yousay so, Frau Pastorin; butif he 
doesn’t see his dearest sitting in the ditch, 
he won’t come down, and if we don’t take 
him unawares, we may whistle for him, for 
he is a confoundedly long-legged, thin- 
ribbed hound, and we can never chase 
after him with our short legs and our cor- 
pulence.” 

That was true, to be sure; but no! 
should she go to a rendezvous? Briisig 
was going quite too far, and, besides, how 
could she get Louise’s clothes? But Bri- 
sig was not dismayed, he represented to 
her that it was merely an interview with 
her own nephew, and that, if she sat on 
the edge of the ditch, she need only wear 
Louise’s shawl, and her Italian straw hat: 
“But you must keep sitting, for, if you 
should stand up, he will see in a minute 
that you are a foot shorter than Louise, 
and that you are a foot larger round the 
waist. 

Finally, — finally, the Frau Pastorin let 
herself be persuaded, and as she went out 
about eight o’clock that evening, through 
the back door, dressed in Louise’s hat and 
shawl, the Herr Pastor, who stood at the 
window, in deep thought over his sermon, 
said to himself, “Good heavens! where 
is Regina going, with Louise’s hat and 
shawl? And there comes Briisig, out of 
the arbor. Well, he will come in, if he 
wants to see me; but it is very sin- 
gular!” 

The Frau Pastorin went along the gar- 
den walk with Brisig prepared for any 
emergency, opened the garden gate, and 
went through it alone, while Briisig re- 
mained in the garden, and ensconced him- 
self behind the fence. 

“ Briisig,” said she, as the thought oc- 
curred to her, “you will be too far off 
here; come down with me to the ditch, 
for when I have caught him, I must have 
you close by.” 

“Allright!” said Brisig, and followed 
her down to the ditch. 

Such a ditch, as this water-ditch was, 
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is not often seen now-a-days; for our 
modern system of drains has made them 
unnecessary ; but every old farmer remem- 
bers them, how they were dug through a 
field, sixteen or twenty feet from bank to 
bank, but narrow at the bottom, bordered 
right and left with thorn-bushes, nearly al- 
ways dry, only in spring and fall there was 
perhaps a foot and a half of water; and 
gecasionally in summer also, after a heavy 
rain. This was the case at present. 

“ Brisig,” said the little Frau Pasto- 
rin, “lie , le behind that bush, close by 
— so that you can come quickly to my 

elp.” 
on Why not ? all right,” said Briisig. “ But, 
Frau Pastorin, you must think up some 
catch-word, upon which I shall break 
loose.” © 

“Yes, surely. Yes, that is necessary; 
but what? Wait a moment! when I cry, 
‘The Philistines be upon thee,’ then you 
must spring out.” 

“Good, Frau Pastorin.” 

“Good heavens!” said she to herself, “I 
seem to myself like a Delilah indeed. 
Seated at a rendezvous, at half past eight 
in the evening! At my time of life! 
How scandalized I should have been when 
I was a young girl, at the thought of such 
a thing, and to be doing it now in my old 
age! Briisig! Don’t sneeze so dreadfully! 
One might hear you a quarter of a mile 
off. And all this for that boy, for that 
miserable boy! God bless me, if my Pas- 
tor knew! Briisig, what are you laughing 
at? I forbid you to laugh!” 

“T am not laughing, Frau Pastorin.” 

“Yes, you were laughing: I distinctly 
heard you laugh.” 

“T was merel 
weariness, Frau 


yawning a little from 
‘astorin.” 

“ And can you yawn, over such a matter 

as this? I am ready to fly, hand and foot. 


Ah, you miserable scamp! What have 
you made of me! And I can tell nobody, 
I must fight it out alone. Brisig is a real 
godsend.” ‘ 

By and by Briisig spoke —in a whisper 
to be sure, but one could hear it ag dis- 
tinctly as the cry of the quail in the dis- 
tance :— “Frau Pastorin, make yourself 
as long as Leuerenz’s child, and as thin as 
possible, and put on a lovely, shamefaced 
mien, for he is coming over the hill, I can 
see him against the evening sky.” 

And the little Frau Pastorin’s heart 
throbbed, and her wrath rose high against 
the youth, and she glowed with shame at 
her own situation, and now she would cer- 
tainly have run away, if Briisig had not 
laughed again; but that provoked her, and 
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she meant to show him that she was in 
earnest. 

This time, Brasig really did laugh, for, | 
behind the first dark figure that came over 
the hill he saw a second, and behind the’ 
second a third, and he chuckled to himself, | 
behind his thorn-bush: “So! There is’! 
Karl Habermann, too; and now the whole | 
inspectorship of Pumpelhagen is on foot, | 
probably out to see how the peas look in | 
the evening. This looks like a comedy!” 

The Frau Pastorin did not see the 
others, she saw merely her precious’ 
nephew, who came straight towards her. 
Now he ran across the bridge, now he ran | 
along the bank of the ditch, now he sprang 
forward a couple of feet, and clasped his 
dear aunt abont the waist: “Beloved 
angel!” “Wait, you rascal!” cried she 
in reply, and with the grip which Briisig 
had taught her she seized him, not ex- 
actly by the throat, but by the coat-collar, 
and cried with a clear voice, “The Philis- | 
tines be upon thee!” and Brasig, the Phil- 
istine, scrambled up. Oh, thunder! his foot 
was asleep! but no matter! He hopped 
on one leg along the ditch, and almost 
sprang upon Fritz; but the overtasked leg 
failed under the weight of the hundred 
and eighty pounds it dragged after it; 
Brasig fell backwards into a thorn-bush, 
lost his balance, and tumbled, a lump of 
misfortune, into the foot and a half of 
ditch-water. 

There he sat, for a moment, stiff and 
stark, as if he were at the water-cure, tak- 
ing a sitz-bath. Fritz, also, stood stiff ; 
and stark, and felt as if he were taking a 
bath, but a shower-bath: he stood fairly 
under the stream of his aunt’s indignant 
reproaches, which rushed and roared about 
his ears, ever ending with the words: 
“The dragon has you now, my son! The 
dragon has you now!” 

“And here comes the horned beast!” 
growled Briisig, who had scrambled out 
of the ditch, and was close upon them. 
But Fritz had come to himself by this 
time; he broke loose from his aunt, and 
woul | have escaped, if a new enemy had 
not come upon him, from across the ditch. | 
This was Franz, and it was not long be- 
fore Habermann also was there, and the 
little Frau Pastorin had scarcely recovered 


‘von Rambow! 
Fritz shall come back to you soon. 
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he, giving Fritz a couple of digs under 
the ribs, “must I go and get my cursed 
Podagra again, on your account? But 
they shall all know what a confounded 
Jesuit you are. Habermann, he ——” 

“For heaven’s sake!” cried the Frau 
Pastorin, catching breath again, in the 
gathering storm, and springing between 
them,— “don’t any of you listen to 
Briisig! Habermann, Herr von Rambow, I 
beg of you! just go quietly home, the 
business is over, it is all over, and what 
isn’t finished, my Pastor will attend to; 
it is a family affair, merely a family af- 
fair. Isn’t it so, Fritz, my son? It is just 
a family affair, that concerns only us two. 
But now come, my son! We will tell my 
Pastor all about it- Good-night, Herr 
Good-night, Habermann. 
Come, 
Brisig, we must get you to bed immedi- 
ately.” 

And so she dispersed the company. The 
two who were not to be enlightened went 


‘off homewards, each by himself, shaking 


their heads; Habermann annoyed at the 
inexplicable behavior of his two young 
people, and that he could not penetrate its 
secret ; Franz more than suspicious of the 
whole concern, for he had clearly recog- 
nized Louise’s hat and shawl, in the half- 
twilight, and Louise must have some con- 


‘nection with the affair though he could 


make no sense of it. 

-Fritz, quite abashed, followed the Pastor 
and the Frau Pastorin, while the latter, in 
shame and sorrow, related the whole story. 
The procession drew near to the parsonage, 
and the evil-doer had so far recovered his 
courage, that he showed signs of running 


‘away; but Briisig stuck so close to his 
side that he was compelled to yield out- 


wardly; but he raged inwardly all the 


‘more, and when Briisig asked the Frau 


Pastorin, who it was that had come so op- 
portunely to their aid, and she mentioned 
the name of Franz, Fritz stood still, and 
shook his fist over the peas, in the diree- 
tion of Pumpelhagen, and exclaimed, “I 
have been betrayed, and it shall be 
avenged, the Junker shall pay for it.” 

“Boy!” cried the Frau Pastorin, “ will 
you hold your foolish tongue ?” 

“ Softly, Regina!” said the Pastor, who 


from this shock, when her Pastor stood be- | was getting a tolerable idea of the matter, 
fore her, asking, “ For heaven’s sake, Re- | “go in and see that Briisig is put to bed; I 
gina, what does all this mean?” will have a few words with Fritz.” 

The little Frau Pastorin was at the last! She complied with his request, and as 


extremity; but Briisig was not quite so far much reason as Fritz was capable of tak- 
gone, although he felt asif he were changed ing in was then, in all kindness, adminis- 


into running waters, and on the point of | tered by the old Herr Pastor; but one can 
dissolving. “Infamous greyhound!” cried pour only so much clear wine into a full 
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cask, as the working off of the froth and 
scum leaves room for, and while the Pas- 
tor gently poured in, Fritz was foaming 
out of the bung-hole: his own relations 
had conspired against his happiness, and 
thought more of the. rich Junker than of 
their own sister’s child. 

Much the same thing was going on in- 
side the house; only the cask, before 
which the Frau Pastorin stood, neither 
foamed nor dripped ; this was Uncle Brisig, 
who would not i put to bed. 


“T couldn’t do it, Frau Pastorin,” said 
he; “that is to say, I could, to be sure, 
but I oughtn’t, for I must go to Rexow. 
Frau Niissler has written me orders to re- 
port myself at Rexow.” 
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The same spirit and leaven which 
worked in Fritz sending off froth and 
scum not of the purest, fermented slowly 
but strongly in old Brisig, although the 
old cask had stood long in the cellar, and 
had become seasoned; and when he at 
last, out of respect for the Frau Pastorin 
and the Frau Podagra, suffered himself to 
be persuaded into bed, his thoughts turned 
the same corner which those of Fritz were 
turning, as going through the pease-field, 
back of the Pastor’s garden, he stamped 
for the second time his heroic resolutions 
into the earth: “He would renounce her! 
Renounce her! But the devil take the 
confounded Junker!” 





A Fatten Srarn.— Our anxieties for the 
conclusion of peace are inflamed by a desire to 
get M. Paul Granier de Cassagnac’s ‘‘ Experi- 
ences of the War.’’ It is well known —he at 
least did his best to make it known — that he 


followed Cesar and his fortunes out of Paris; | 
and, in order to protect his august master more | 
effectively, he transformed himself into a gor-| 


geous Zouave— having promoted himself, pour 
commencer, into an officer of that noble corps, 
and assumed all the trappings by way of lace 
and gilding appertaining to the rank. With 
him went and like him did his confréres Mitch- 
ell, Carette, and Froment. Presently they were 
caught by the Prussians, and sent, with some 
other French prisoners, to Breslau. This most 
bright and gay city of Silesia, with its innumer- 
able cafés and confectioners’ shovs, its theatres, 
dancing-rooms, and the rest, pleased M. Paul 
well; though he was somewhat surprised at the 
people speaking what seemed to him to sound 
rather like German, he having expected every- 
body to speak ** Czech.’? He was not long left 
to his studies in philology. An afternoon came 
on which he, together with the French officers, 
had to appear before the staff at the Cuirassiers 
Barracks; there, in the large barrack-yard, the 
= examination of their ‘* papers’? was to 

made, The officers exhibited their ‘* patents ”” 
and received full liberty to choose their own 
place of residence in any Prussian fortress, and 
were in other respects allowed to dispose of 
themselves in any way most agreeable to them- 
selves. Next came M. Paul’s turn to show his 
patent. He had none; never had one; never 
served, in fact, though volunteered as private 
Garde Mobile ad hoc. Thereupon the ruthless 
German colonel bade the field provost stand 
forth, and in the face of the assembled French 
and Prussians, officers and privates, tear the 
finery from M, de Cassagnac’s uniform, to de- 


prive him of his resplendent uniform itself, and, | 





| finally to put him into the garb of a private 


soldier, But this was not all. In spite of his 
entreaties he was not allowed to remain in the 
beautiful city of cafés more than a few hours 
longer. That self-same afternoon he and his 
worthy confréres of the pen were given in charge 
of a Prussian sergeant and a patrol of privates, 
to be conveyed as common prisoners of war to 
Cosel, which certainly, among all the German 
fortresses, is the most forlorn and forgotten, 
where the word café conveys no meaning, and 
where, according to a local proverb, ‘ the 
wolves bid good-night toeach other.”” M. Paul 
will there live in the casemates, and if he likes 


| to turn an honest penny he may get employment 


on the earthworks, at a wage of threepence half- 
penny aday. It is not much, but it will be as 
well earned as the price paid for his pen by the 
Emperor. He will besides have the advantage 
of studying the landscape — which, if not quite 
as picturesque as the Campagna, boasts of many 
a smoking brick kilnand puddling-chimney and 
coal mine — and the people. As to the latter, 
he will find them pleasant enough when they 
have not had too much of their potato-fusel; and 
as they are mostly ‘* Waterpolaks,’’ he may 
improve his ‘* Czech”? to his heart’s content. 
We must not omit to mention, that his escort 
were informed, by authority, of the fact that 
this was the man who, since the beginning of 
the war, had never ceased to repeat that no 
Prussian soldier knew what ‘‘ honour ’’ meant. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Beauty in a modest woman is like fire or a 
sharp sword at a distance; neither doth the one 
burn nor the other wound those that come not 
too close to them, Don Quixote. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine, 
THE RECORDS OF THE VENETIAN INQUI- 
SITION. 


On entering Venice for the first time, 
notwithstanding the brightness of the 
strange beauty, so unlike anything else in 
all the world, which is around the visitor 
on all sides, there are probably few per- 
sons, part of the excitement of whose 
imaginations upon the occasion is not due 
to romantically terrible notions of the 
ways and dealings of the old Venetian 
Government. Even as the bright laugh- 
ing gondola-life skims over the surface of 
dark voiceless waters, whose depths seem 
to cover the secrets of so many genera- 
tions, so to the reader of that which is 
ey given to the world as Venetian 

istory, does the brilliant and splendid 
story of the old Republic seem to overlie 
mysterious and unfathomable depths of 
terror, tyranny, and secret deeds of 
relentless and resistless power. When 
the stranger turns his first eager steps to 
the Ducal Palace — that grandest expres- 
sion in stone of national power and mag- 
nificence, that the weed has ever yet 
seen — when he passes awe-struck up the 
Giant Stair, and paces those exquisitely 
beautiful corridors, while 


A thousand years their dusky wings expand 
Around him, 


his eyes and thoughts may first be turned 
to all the world of art in its highest 
expressions, which lies on every side, and 
to the consummate beauty of every kind 
that invites his gaze. But, if he have any 
tincture of historical lore, and any capac- 
ity of imagination in him, the liveliest 
thrill of excited interest will be felt when 
he passes through the low-browed little 
door in the great gallery on the first floor, 
which gives him admittance to the dark 
staircases that lead to the terrible “ Poz- 
zi;” or when, from the little room on the 
highest floor of the Palace in which the 
awful “Three” held their sittings, he 
climbs the narrow stair by which the con- 
demned reached the yet more dreadful 
prisons of the “ Piombi.” 

Who has not read the abounding stories 
divulged to all people in all lands by poets 
in verse and poets in prose, and stamped 
in many cases by the hall-mark of genius, 
which have prepared the mind for that 
pleasurable thrill of excitement and inter- 
est? And are there not still extant, 
palpable to touch and evident to sight, 
the material proofs of the genuineness of 
such narratives, — proofs of a nature emi- 
nently calculated to enhance to the utmost, 
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by their actual presence to the senses, the 
vividness of the thrill? There gapes the 
awful “ Lion’s mouth.” You may actually 
drop into it, with your own fingers, if you 
please, an anonymous denunciation of any 
man or any thing, pretending to glance 
suspiciously around, even as did the last 
person before you who used it for its 
terrible purposes. Only your billet will 
lie there innoxious till the unmoved dust 
consume it. There is still that fearful 
seat of stone hard by the secret exit of 
the “Pozzi” to the discreet and silent 
canal, on which the victim to be strangled 
was placed for execution. There, deep 
among the foundations of the colossal 
walls which support far above the noble 
halls, glorious with all the majesty and the 
splendour of the gorgeous Republic, are 
those ever silent, hopeless “ Pozzi” them- 
selves, exactly in the state in which they 
were left by their latest prisoner. There 
can hardly be an imagination so dull as 
not to be powerfully excited by these 
objects and places, and scarcely a visitor 
to them so unread as to be unprepared 
for the excitement by all that has been 
written of the terrible tribunal at whose 
word these awful prisons opened and 
closed their doors. 

And now that the terrible “Three” 
exist no more, and that those fearful prison- 
doors open at the beck of any hand that 
has a franc in it, it cannot be denied that 
the thrill produced in the visitor is a not 
disagreeable s€nsation, and that the 
romance of the thing is one of the pleas- 
ures of a visit to the ancient Queen of the 
Adriatic. It may well be, therefore, that 
to some persons a sober and accurately 
historical account of the famed tribunal 
and its doings, which must have the effect 
of dissipating some portion of the romance 
and all the mystery, that has hitherto 
belonged to the subject, may not be wel- 
come. Nevertheless there is no spot so 
sacred to mystery and bugaboo, that the 
curious but calm eye of history will not 
sooner or later peer into it; and it is as 
well that the simple truth should be told 
and known, even respecting the dread 
“Three ” of the Venetian Inquisition. 

A portion of the romance which hangs 
about the subject will have to be dissi- 
pated; not all by any means. If the 
tribunal of the Inquisition of Venice was 
believed by its contemporaries, and has 
ever since been believed, to be something 
much more terrible and dangerous than it 
redlly was, it was not only the fault of 
that institution that such was the case; 
it was their wish and express purpose that 
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it should be so. It was an essential and 
carefully practised part of their system to 
envelop their operations in mystery. 
Their object was to be supposed to be 
ubiquitous and omniscient. And they 
struck, when they did strike, in a manner 
which was calculated to give the impres- 
sion of an unseen but ever-present and 
resistless hand. In a word, it was their 
ged to accomplish their objects as much 

y operating on the imaginations of the 
citizens as by the exercise of power over 
their persons. No account was ever 
rendered to any one of any of their doings, 
and no record was kept of them, save in 
their own absolutely secret and jealously 
guarded archives. 

From these circumstances it naturally 
and necessarily resulted that mere rumour 
and ‘fiction, more or less mingled with fact, 
took the place of history in all that con- 
cerned the doings of the dreaded “ Three.” 
But such rumours and tales were con- 
solidated into the semblance of history, 
and these fictions were, more or less wit- 
tingly and of set purpose, presented to the 
world as such by the Frenchman, Daru, 
whose History of Venice was for many 
years the principal source of the historical 
notions commonly current in Europe upon 
the subject. The Comte Pierre Ant. Noel 
Bruno Daru published, in 1819, his History 
of Venice, in seven octavo volumes ; and it 
quickly assumed the position of the History 
of Venice, from which thegyorld of gener- 
al readers gathered their knowledge of 
Venetian story. It was systematically 
written with a view to discredit and 
blacken the old Government of the Re- 
public. And most readers are now aware 
what is to be expected from a French 
writer under such circumstances! Justice 
has long since been done by more than 
one competent hand on Comte Daru’s 
book. But many of the tales and notions, 
which first derived their birth from it, 
still circulate in popular guide-books and 
the like, and in the minds of those not 
more accurately informed than the gen- 
eral tourist can be expected to be. 

Moreover it is only quite recently that 
it has been possible to obtain the informa- 
tion, which alone could serve as a basis for 
a true and authentic story of the practices 
and doings of the Venetian Inquisition. 
It has been said that the only record of 
these was kept with all secrecy by the tri- 
bunal itself. Absolutely nothing could or 
can be known with certainty of the max- 
ims, procedure, and modus operandi of the 
Inquisition, without access to these ar- 
chives. And it is only quite recently, as 
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a said, that such access has been pos- 
sible. 

Among the almost incredibly enormous 
masses of records of the Republic, which 
are preserved in the vast halls of the 
“ Frari,” there are eighteen huge folio vol- 
umes, bound in parchment, and lettered 
Annotations of the Inquisitors of State. These 
volumes contain the whole of the records 
of that institution. Years ago they were 
removed, together with large masses of 
other documents, to Vienna. There no 
person was permitted to have access to 
them; not, in all probability, in conse- 
ya of any desire on the part of the 

ustrians to keep the secrets of the Vene- 
tian Inquisitors, but probably because the 
masses of papers brought away were al- 
lowed to remain unexamined and unar- 
ranged in the cases in which they had 
been brought across the Alps. But in 
1868, by virtue of a clause in the treaty 
of peace signed between Austria and Italy 
in 1866, these volumes, together with very 
many other documents, were restored to 
Italy, and replaced in their old resting- 
place at the “Frari,” where they are now 
freely at the disposition of the studious. 
The results of this accessibility will short- 
ly be laid before historical students in two 
works: one by the Cavaliere Armando 
Baschet, who will give the fruit of his dili- 
gent examination of all the recorded pro- 
cesses, as well as of the correspondence of 
the Inquisitors with their agents; and the 
other by Signor Giulio Crivellari, who has 
nearly ready a work entitled The Criminal 
Law of Venice. 

But, in the meantime, Signor Augusto 
Bazzoni has published a brief account of 
these Annotations in the Archivio Storico 
Italiano, by the help of which we propose 
to give English readers a somewhat more 
accurate account of the Venetian Inquisi- 
tion, and of its doings, than has hitherto 
been offered to them. 

In the first place, it may be necessary to 
mention that the Venetian Inquisition had 
nothing specially to do with religious mat- 
ters. it was a State and not a Church In- 
quisition. 


The special object of the tribu- 
nal was originally to discover, to prevent, 
and to punish the traitorous revelation of 


the State secrets of the Republic to 
foreigners. This was an evil which the 
government had frequently reason to de- 
plore, and to contend against. And Com- 
missions of Inquisition, issued for that pur- 
pose, are mentioned occasionally from a 
time shortly subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the “Council of Ten.” But no such 
tribunal existed as a permanent institu- 
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tion till the 20th of September, 1539, when 
the Council of Ten determined on appoint- 
ing from among its own members a com- 
mittee to Three, whose special duty it 
should be of discover and to punish the 
betrayers of state secrets. e special 
cause which at that particular time moved 
the Ten to take this step, was the discov- 
ery that five traitors, three of whom were 
put to death for their crime, had, in the 
year 1538, given information to the Mussul- 
man of the designs of the Republic. The 
name of “Inquisitors of State” was not, 
however, given them till towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, at which time 
their attributions and functions were 
largely increased; and it became their duty 
to take cognizance of anything whatever 
that threatened either the external or 
internal well-being of the State. At the 
period above mentioned, it had become 
the practice to select two of the Inquisi- 
tors from the body of the Ten, and one 
from the Ducal Council. The two former 
were styled “the black Inquisitors,” from 
the colour of the gowns they wore; and 
the latter, who sat always between the 
other two, and wore a scarlet gown, was 
known as “the red Inquisitor.” And Sig- 
nor Bazzoni remarks that the grim con- 
trast of these costumes, and the names to 
which they gave rise, contributed no little 
to the terror with which the tribunal was 
regarded by the Venetian populace. 

he proceedings of the foaiatien were 


conducted according to no rules,* save 
such as might in some degree grow out of 
the habitudes of their own court; were al- 
ways wrapped in profound mystery; were 


entirely secret both as regarded process 
and sentence ;. and were inappellable! If 
any citizen of any rank of life disappeared, 
and any inquiry were made respecting him 
or her by the ordinary officers of justice, 
it was a fully sufficient answer to all such 

uestions to whisper with bated breath 
that the individual in question had been 
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great was his surprise in discovering a 
course of procedure tolerably regular; a 
decided leaning to mildness and modera- 
tion in the punishments; a method of 
treating the guilty severe indeed, but not 
cruel; a disposition to pardon, except in 
cases of reconviction for the same offence ; 
and a desire to prevent crimes rather than 
to punish them, if it were possible. He 
found, he tells us, but few cases of capital 
punishment, and as far as his investiga- 
tions went, but one of death inflicted 
poison, and one other in which the tribu- 
nal had wished and endeavoured, but had 
failed to put to death by that means, a 
culprit who was beyond their reach. Only 
says Signor Bazzoni, in matters of state 
were the Inquisitors more severe than 
modern notions might deem justifiable ; 
as when they put to death Alberti, the 
Secretary of the Republic, for falsifying 
the Letters Ducal. 

It is probable that all that Signor Baz- 
zoni states here is strictly true and accu- 
rate. But an Englishman would think 
that all that is here said would go very lit- 
tle way towards removing the objections 
he would feel to the existence of such a 
tribunal. In the first place there is noth- 
ing whatever to assure the inquirer that 
these Annotations contain a faithful record 
of all the cases dealt with by the Inquis- 
itors. No sort of control whatsoever ex- 
isted. Nobody had cognizance of the 
record save the Three themselves, and 
their secretary, who became, it would 
seem, in process of time the most terribly 
powerful member of the court. On the 
other hand a cruel severity in dealing with 
criminals is not the evil of which one 
would especially expect to find the tribu- 
nal to have been guilty. In the case of 
ordinary crime one would wish to know 
rather what was the nature of the evidence 
on which a criminal was found guilty. 
But it is not to the dealings of the court 
with ordinary crime at all, that an English- 


arrested by the officer — the “fante,” as he; man’s suspicions would more especially 


was called — of the Three ! 

It is indeed not surprising that such a 
tribunal should have been looked upon 
with terror. And Signor Bazzoni declares 
that he shuddered as he opened those 


point. Here are four men,—the Three 
and their secretary who have wholly 
irresponsible power over the lives and per- 
sons of the citizens of Venice; who can 
put their hand on any man or any woman 


dread registers, which were to reveal the! in the midst of their family and of their 


arbitrary sentences, the despotic proceed- 
ings, the poisonings, the executions car- 
ried out in the silence of the prison, the 
mysterious disappearances, of which the 
terrible Three had been the authors. And 


* And those which Darn affects to give in his un- 
veracious book are mere fabrications and inventions. 
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daily life, and can cause them to disappear 
out of it, and never be heard of again. Is 
it likely that such a power should never 
have been exercised throughout the long 
series of years during which it existed, for 
purposes which had no connection with the 
repressing of crime? If it was exercised 
for any such nameless purposes, is it cer- 
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tain that we should find the record of such 
cases in the book of these Annotations? 
There seems, however, to have existed one, 
and only one circumstance, in connection 
with the absolute power wielded by the 
Inquisitor, which may have served as a 
partial protection against altogether arbi- 
trary violence. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that every sentence passed against 
any person brought before the tribunal 
should be concurred in by all the three 
judges. If there were any difference of 
opinion between them, the matter had to 
be referred to the Councilof Ten. Signor 
Bazzoni does not mention having met with 
the record of any case in which that step 
had to be resorted to. And after all, in 
so small a body as the Inquisitors were, 
the “ca’ me ca’ thee ” principle is too sure 
to be in operation for this circumstance 
to have afforded any valid protection 
against the possibility of such irresponsi- 
ble power being used for the purposes of 
private hatred, or interest. or convenience. 

The eighteen volumes of records, or An- 
notations, as they are styled, which have 
been spoken of, contain the entire history 
of the tribunal for somewhat more than a 
century and a half. The first entry in 
them is dated in January, 1643, and the 
last the 6th March, 1797, which was just 
two months and ten days before the troops 
of France entered Venice “to murder,” 
as Signor Bazzoni says, “a Republic which 
had lived for fourteen centuries.” The 
first volume of the series extends, from 
1643 to 1651. In this the entries are ex- 
ceedingly brief and informal, merely men- 
tioning the nature of each case, without 
even stating the result of it, as whether 
the person inculpated was convicted or 
otherwise, or what punishment was award- 
. ed. But the second volume begins with 
the insertion of a new regulation enacted 
by the Inquisitors, providing that the 
records should be kept in a more orderly 
and full manner. And thenceforward the 
whole history of each case is satisfactorily 
given, together with the means which had 
been adopted by the tribunal for the de- 
tection of the guilt of the accused. 

This latter portion of the record, as may 
easily be imagined, is in many instances 
the most curious and interesting part of 
the document. The principal means by 
which the Inquisitors performed the func- 
tions entrusted to them was the employ- 
ment of a vast number of “ confidants ” — 
confidenti, persons whose occupation would, 
as Signor Bazzoni remarks, at the present 
day cause them to be called spies. It was 
the object of the Inquisition to have these 
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confidants in every class of society, among 
noble men and noble ladies, among clergy 
and among monks and nuns, among ser- 
vants of families, and the lowest as well 
as the highest classes of the body social. 
The persons thus employed by the tribu- 
nal received a regular stipend ; and we find 
cases in which they were suddenly turned 
adrift because they did nothing, or be- 
cause the communications made by them 
to their employers were frivolous and use- 
less. There are also cases on record in 
which these confidential agents were de- 
tected in abusing the confidence of the tri- 
bunal by wittingly false information ; and 
this was a delinquency which called forth 
all the severity of the “ Three.” 

It is a satisfactory and a curious proof 
of the progressive improvement in the 
general tone of moral sentiment and man- 
ners, that during the later period of its 
existence the tribunal experienced a con- 
stantly increasing difficulty in finding a 
sufficient supply of suitable persons to un- 
dertake the office of confidant to the Inqui- 
sition. In a report made to his superivrs 
by the secretary on the Ist of October, 
1792, that functionary laments the great 
deficiency of proper agents, more especial- 
ly in the upper classes of society, which 
had reached such a pitch that among the 
nobles there remained to the tribunal only 
one single person, “i nobil uomo Girolamo 
M. Barossi.” We are not aware whether 
there are sons or grandsons of this excel- 
lent nobleman still living at Venice; but 
if there are, they will hardly thank Signor 
Bazzoni for the researches which have re- 
vealed a fact which the noble Girolamo as- 
suredly thought would never be known on 
this side of the day of judgment! 

Although the Inquisitors trusted almost 
wholly to their confidants for the informa- 
tion necessary to them in the discharge of 
their functions, they did not by any means 
refuse to receive and listen to any person 
whatever, who came to them with any com- 
munication. And the following case, very 
considerably abridged from the report of it 
in the Annotations, will give an instance of 
their — in this respect, as well as 
furnish some illustrations of their modes 
of procedure in other respects. The rec- 
ord is dated the 19th June, 1763. 

An important robbery of cash and pre- 
cious stones to a large amount had been 
committed in the house of the Ambassador 
of Spain. And the ordinary police au- 
thorities had, despite their utmost efforts, 
utterly failed in accomplishing anything 
towards either the recovery of the property 
or the discovery of the thief. In these cir- 
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cumstances the Ambassador petitioned the 
Inquisitors, to see whether they could effect 
what had been found utterly beyond the 
power of the other magistracies. The In- 
quisitors took the matter in hand. And 
very shortly after they had done so, they 
received the visit of a nun, who, speaking 
from beneath her cowl, said that there was 
a person who would undertake to reveal to 
the tribunal the spot where all the stolen 
property would be found buried on three 
conditions. Ist. That the reward of an 
hundred zequins, promised by the Spanish 
Ambassador, should be paid to the person 
who should point to the property. 2nd. 
That the name of the person who should 
give the information should be kept invio- 
lably secret. 3rd. That the person in whose 
house the property should be found should 
have afree pardon. These conditions were 
—— and apparently no other guaran- 
tee for the observance of them, beyond the 
simple word of the Inquisitors, was re- 

uired. Thereupon an individual came 


orward, who privately indicated to an offi- 
cer of the “Three” a certain spot in the 
floor of the shop of a blacksmith, which 
was within the limits of the exemption from 


oo enjoyed by the palace of the 


anish Ambassador himself. All the res- 
idences of the ambassadors and other min- 
isters of foreign governments enjoyed in 
those days, as is well known,-this infinitely 
mischievous and continually abused right 
of exemption from the visits and all the 
operations of the civil and criminal tribu- 
nals of the country. But, although this 
was a perfectly recognized and undisputed 
fact, it very specially suited the views of 
the “Three,” to have an opportunity of 
acting before the eyes of the populace in a 
manner which should appear to show that 
neither this privilege nor anything else 
could be an impediment to the omnipotent 
and ubiquitous action of their dread power. 
So the secretary of the tribunal went pri- 
vately to the Ambassador and told him 
that all his property would be restored to 
him by the action of the Inquisition, upon 
condition that he would waive all right or 
— of the exemption of his own 

welling from their operations. This hav- 
ing been arranged, the tribunal paused a 
little while. And then suddenly one day 
their “fante,” in his well-known costume, 
accompanied by the “capitano grande,” or 
chief officer of the executive, with forty 
men, marched straight to the spot, and 
pointing, said to his men, “Dig there!” 
Of course the treasure was found, to the 
infinite stupor and admiration of the crowd, 
who were more than ever convinced of the 
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omnipotent power and omniscience of the 
terrible “Three!” The blacksmith, how- 
ever, was arrested and carried before the 
Inquisitors. He pleaded the pardon bar- 
gained for, and his plea was allowed. But, 
said his judges, though you are pardoned 
for the crime of having concealed this stolen 
property in your dwelling, there is no par- 
don for him who refuses to answer to the 
utmost of his knowledge the questions put 
to him by the Inquisition. And we now 
require of you the name of the thief who 
abstracted the property from the Ambas- 
sador’s house. e blacksmith replied that 
nothing could be further from him than the 
absurd idea of concealing anything from 
the “ Three ;” and he forthwith gave them 
all the details of the robbery, in such sort 
as to leave no possible doubt of the truth 
of his assertion, that he himself was the 
sole perpetrator of it! And thereupon, in 
accordance with their pledged word, he 
was at once liberated. The Ambassador, 
however, seeing the blacksmith thus ar- 
rested and almost immediately set at lib- 
erty again, made application to the secre- 
tary of the “ Three,” stating “in very 
resolute terms” his determination to know 
who the thief was, as he was thus left with 
the fear that the guilty person might have 
been one of his own household. And cer- 
tainly the demand was not an unreasonable 
one. But the only reply he got from the 
“Three” was, that the Inquisition never 
rendered, and never would render any ac- 
count whatever of its doings to any human 
being; that he might rest assured that 
what had been done was just and right; 
that he would be duly warned if his secu- 
rity in any way required it; but that he 
would never know anything more as to the 
person who had robbed him, or the facts 
which had taken place. 

Venice, during the whole period of her 
existence as an independent Republic, was 
a great place for diplomacy. The ambas- 
sadors which the Queen of the Adriatic 
sent into all countries were, for the most 
part, masters in their profession, as their 
recently published Relazioni abundantly 
testify ; and all the States in Europe main- 
tained diplomatic agents of higher or lower 
rank in Venice. And sécrecy was sup- 
posed by all these diplomatists to be the 
very sine qua non and mainspring of their 
craft. To hide, and to discover; to de- 
ceive and to avoid being deceived ; to know 
something which rivals had not found out; 
to spin elaborate webs for the entangle- 
ment of this or the other adversary, and 
the veiling of this or that carefully dis- 
sembled purpose; this was the game at 
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which all the diplomatists in Europe were 
constantly playing. And Venice, which, at’ 
least in her later days, was a member of 
the European family, necessarily con- 
strained to trust for the holding of its own 
more to the adroitness of its policy than to 
the force of its arms, was more than or- 
dinarily jealous of the secrets of its di- 
plomacy, and more vehemently bent than 
the rest on knowing the hidden purposes 
of others, while keeping its own impene- 
trably in the dark. , Nevertheless, from 
the constitution of the Republic, it inev- 
itably came to pass that the State secrets 
of Venice were known to a larger num- 
ber of her citizens than was generally the 
case in the monarchies which were her 
contemporaries. Hence it came to pass 
that the safe keeping of such secrets was, 
especially during the latter centuries of the 
Republic’s existence, one of the most ea- 
erly and carefully pursued objects of the 
tate’s solicitude. At the same time it 
was unfortunately found that the difficul- 
ties of attaining this object became greater 
as time went on. The nobles, whose posi- 
tion in the Republic made them members 
of the governing body, and depositaries of 
State secrets, had been all, and always in 
the flourishing days of Venice, men whose 
vast wealth, constantly poured in from ar- 
gosies on every sea, was more than equal 
to the lavish expenditure necessitated by a 
splendour of living, which at all times spe- 
cially characterized Venice, and distin- 
ished her from her sister — particularly 
on the Tuscan — Republics. But in the 
latter times of Venice this was no longer 
the case. The habitudes of magnificence 
and lavish expenditure remained, but the 
sources of the wealth, which was needed 
for the supply of them, had become dried 
up. Hence it came to pass that there were 
numbers of men of high rank and great 
name who were in distressed and embar- 
rassed circumstances, who were constantly 
on the look-out for some possible means of 
eking out incomes no longer sufficient for 
the calls upon them. And State secrets in 
those days were very merchantable articles, 
and bidders for them were at hand ready 
to compete with each other for purchase 
of them. Under these circumstances it 
became a matter of ceaseless anxiety to 
the Government, and an important part of 
the duty of the Inquisitors, to make all 
dealing in such articles impossible. And 
laws which, to our notions, appear to be 
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Among those laws was one which made 
it illegal for any Venetian man of patrician 
rank to visit at the house of any Minister 
of a foreign Power, or to received any such 
Minister in his house, or even to consort 
with him or any members of his family in 
any way! And one great part of the busi- 
ness of the “ Three ” consisted, especially 
in the later days of the Republic, in watch- 
ing and spying with ~ to a vigilance to 
prevent the contravention of an ordinance 
so difficult to be enforced. One can un- 
derstand, that however desirable a séjour 
at Venice may have been in other respects, 
such a law as this, together with the means 
and provisions necessary for the enforcing 
of it, must have had the effect of making 
the position of the foreign Ministers ac- 
credited to the Republic not a pleasant one 
in a social point of view. 

Here are one or two instances of the 
steps taken by the tribunal for attaining 
the above-mentioned object : — 

On the 18th January, 1676, the Baron 
de Passis received a summons to present 
himself before the Inquisitors. The Baron 
was not by birth a Venetian subject ; but 
he resided in Venice, and was connected 
by ties of relationship with several noble 
families. Now it seems that there were 
two doors of communication between the 
house inhabited by him and the dwelling 
adjoining it, which latter was occasionally 
frequented by the Spanish Ambassador. 
The Baron was warned that, Venetian or 
not, he must rigorously abstain from all 
communication whatever with any forei 
Minister, and must immediately wall up the 
doors of communication above mentioned ; 
in all which respects he promised accurate 
obedience. 

On the 11th of May, 1797, the noble 
Alvise Barbaro was called before the 
“Three.” Ignorant that he had offended 
in any way, he obeyed the terrible intima- 
tion with much surprise and no little 
alarm. The matter was this. The Duch- 
ess of Bavaria was then residing at Venice, 
and this young nobleman had been seen 
on more than one occasion walking up and 
down before the palace inhabited by her. 
But this surely contravened no law. And 
therefore he was not punished but only 
warned. He ought to have known the 
duty of a Venetian noble better. The pal- 
ace of the Duchess was frequented by sun- 
dry of the foreign Ministers, and other for- 
eigners of high rank. Let him take care 
for the future to give no ground for suspi- 





of almost incredibly arbitrary severity, 
were enacted to provide against the evil; 
and the execution of them was entrusted 
wholly to the tribunal of the Inquisition. 


cion that any acquaintanceship existed be- 
tween him and people of that sort. And 


‘so the young man is allowed to retire. A 
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very short time elapses, however, before 
he is again brought before the tribunal 
and is this time walked off to a solitary 
rison under the “Piombi!” What was 
is fault? He had never entered the pal- 
ace of the Duchess of Bavaria, or even re- 
sage those walkings before it, which had 
en objected to. Could he deny that he 
had been in conversation with certain of 
the maids of the Duchess? or that he had 
had an interview with the Duchess herself 
at the nunnery of the Capucines? So af- 
ter four-and-twenty hours under the 
“ Piombi,” he was then sent in the custody 
of the “fanti” of the tribunal to Brescia, 
with a letter to the captain of the fortress 
there, directing him to keep Alvise Bar- 
baro a close prisoner till further orders. 
And he seems to have been detained there 
and in other fortresses of the Republic for 
several years. Now in this case, as Signor 
Bazzoni remarks, there can be little 
doubt that it was a love-intrigue which led 
the unlucky Alvise to dare the conse- 
quences of disobeying the formidable 
“Three.” But let what may have been 
the motive, it was to the tribunal a mat- 
ter of first-rate importance to secure at all 
hazards implicit obedience to their com- 
mands. 

On the 9th of January, 1764, the patri- 
cian Andrea Memmo went spontaneously 
to the secretary of the Inquisition and con- 
fessed to him that the wife of the Minister 
of the Emperor of Austria had offered him 
her good offices in the affair of “the Man- 
tuan Post-office;” that subsequently she 
had sent him a letter by an unknown 
hand, to which he had replied by the same 
means. He handed to the Inquisitors a 
copy of the lady’s letter, not being able to 
furnish them with the original, inasmuch 
as he had been required to send it back to 
her. Also he laid before them a copy of 
the answer he had sent back. The tribu- 
nal at once declared that the matter was 
of extreme gravity in every point of view; 
and informed the culprit that, very fortu- 
nately for him, his spontaneous confession 
had, as it happened, reached them a few 
hours previously to information of the whole 
matter which had come into their hands from 
other sources. It was pointed out to the 
offender that he had been guilty of a very 
grave dereliction of duty in speaking even 
to the wife of an ambassador on a public 
matter, without at once giving information 
of the circumstance to the tribunal. To 
receive and read a letter was even more 
heinous; and, worst of all, the answering 
it. Nevertheless the “ Three,” taking into 
consideration the circumstance that any 
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strong step (passo risoluto) on their part 
might lead to unpleasant consequences as re- 
garded the Ambassador, and at the same 
time willing to give the culprit the benefit 
of his spontaneous confession, contented 
themselves with administering a serious 
lecture on the heinousness of the offence, 
and strictly forbidding him ever to come 
near the lady in question or any of her 
family, even in church, or on occasions of 
public festivals. The tribunal would have 
its never-sleeping eye on him, and the 
slightest deviation from its commands 
would be followed by the severest castiga- 
tion. 

The cases which have been here men- 
tioned would alone suffice to show that all 
that the popular guide-books and histories 
say as to the period since which the prisons 
of the Inquisition have been disused is in- 
correct. It is singular that such writers 
as Sagredo (Venezia e le sue Lagune) and 
Romanin (Storia documentata di Venezia) 
should fall into the error of asserting that 
the “Pozzi” were never used in the last 
century of the Republic, or, as some even 
assert, after the Interdict of Paul V. A 
glance at the Annotations now brought to 
light suffices to show the error of all such 
statements. But, as Signor Bazzoni ob- 
serves, the extreme secrecy and mystery 
with which the tribunal surrounded their 
proceedings may account for the mistakes 
of the older writers, while those of the 
moderns must be attributed to the un- 
doubting trust with which they copied 
their predecessors. It is needless to refer 
to the many passages of Annotations which 
would show the above statements to be 
erroneous: for the following return of 
the prisoners then in confinement, taken 
from the Annotations for 1775, settles the 
question. There were then imprisoned — 

In the “ Piombi” one prisoner. 

In the “ Pozzi” four prisoners. 

In certain prisons called the “ Camerotti 
della quattro,” thirty-three prisoners. 

In the prisons on terra-firma, five prison- 
ers. 

In the galleys, fourteen prisoners. 

It can scarcely be necessary to describe 
to anybody the “ Piombi ” and the “ Pozzi.” 
Who has not visited them? Signor Baz- 
zoni states that his study of the records of 
the Inquisition has not enabled him to dis- 
cover what considerations guided the In- 
quisitors in deciding to which of these cele- 
brated prisons each convict should be sent. 
He conjectures that the most troublesome 
and violent may probably have been con- 
signed to the “ Bozzi.” Doubtless it has 
appeared to most of those who have visited 
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these famous places of punishment, that 
the “ Pozzi” were by far the most terrible: 
To the imagination they are so certainly. 
The very imperfect light, the idea of the 
locality, the utter silence, with the excep- 
tion of the dull, melancholy, and monoto- 
nous clapping of the waters of the canal 
against the walls, may seem far worse to 
the imagination than the abundant day- 
light of the “ Piombi.” In either case the 
prisoner’s cell consisted of a very small 
chamber, entirely of massive and thor- 
oughly dry wood. But no one, who is not 
well acquainted with the effect of an Ital- 
ian sun beating on a roof, when there is no 
sufficient space between it and the chamber 
in which one is to live, can realize to him- 
self what the effect of living under those 
“ Piombi ” in summer must have been. On 
the other hand there are three or four 
cases of escape from the “Piombi” on 
record ; but there is, I believe, no recorded 
instance of any prisoner having escaped 
from the horrible bolgia of those “ Pozzi.” 
The punishments awarded by the In- 
quisitors of Venice were: death inflicted 
secretly in the prison; imprisonment either 
in the “ Piombi,” the “ Pozzi,” or the less 
terrible prisons called the “Camerotti;” 
condemnation to the galleys for life or for 
a term of years; confinement to the of- 
fender’s own house in Venice, or more fre- 
quently to his country residence; and, 
lastly, exile from the city of Venice, or 
from the entire territory of the Republic, 
either for life or for a term of years. The 
-systematic secrecy and mystery in which 
the Inquisition sedulously involved all its 
proceedings gave rise to the popularly re- 
ceived opinion that its condemnations were 
pronounced not only arbitriraly, but with 
the summary suddenness of a thunder-clap ; 
and that they were of the most terrible 
description, dealing habitually with torture 
and poison. Arbitrary its method of pro- 
ceeding assuredly was, as has been suffi- 
ciently explained. Sudden or reckless it 
certainly was not; and no length of in- 
quiry was too great for the investigating 
patience of the tribunal, though the result 
was often made purposely to appear sud- 
den to the offender. No evidence is to be 
found in the whole series of the Annota- 
tions that torture was ever practised by the 
Inquisition. With regard tothe use of 
poison there are a few sufficiently curious 
entries. 
Under the date 30th May, 1643, there is 
a note of the secretary, recording that one 
Pasin Pasini brought specimens of various 
poisons, which he offered to the Inquisitors 
with a view to their use among the hostile 
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troops with whom the forces of the Repub- 
lic were then engaged. It does not seem 
that his offer was rejected; yet neither 
does it appear that the scheme was carried 
into effect. For the secretary notes that 
subsequently all these poisons were by him 
collected together and placed “in the ordi- 
nary cupboard of their Eminences the In- 
quisitors.” 

In June, 1646, the Governor of Dalmatia 
sent to the Inquisitors to ask them to fur- 
nish him with poison for the purpose of 
poisoning the wells for the destruction of 
the Turks. The Inquisitors, as the record 
declares, sent him a thousand pounds of 
arsenic for this purpose. And it is de- 
clared that the poison reached the Gover- 
nor’s hands duly. But. whether it was 
used or no, there is no record to show. 

More than a hundred years later, under 
the date of December 17, 1755, the secre- 
tary inserts in the records the following 
note :— 


** Notice having been drawn to the fact that the 
poisonous substances kept for the service of the 
tribunal were scattered about among the presses 
of papers, so as to cause a danger of accident; 
and moreover, that many of these substances 
have become bad by lapse of time; and further, 
that with regard to many of them, neither the 
nature of them nor the proper dose is now 
known : Therefore their Eminences, minded to 
regularize so delicate a matter in such sort as is 
needful for the service of the tribunal and for 
safety, have ordered all things of this kind to 
be kept in a separate box, with a book in it, 
that shall explain the nature and the proper 
dose of every article, and which shall be thus 
registered for the enlightenment of their succes- 
sors.’’ 


(Signed) ‘*‘ ANDREA DA si, “ Inquisitors 


«+ Francisco Bao, of State.” 


** Prero BARBARIGO, 


Is not the picture suggested by this en- 
try a strange and curious one? Think of 
the packets and bottles of various kinds 
of poison lying about none the papers 
in the room of the Palazzo Ducale, occu- 
pied by the Inquisitors till it had been for- 
gotten what they were, and all abont 
them! It would at all events seem clear 
that they were not often used. Still the 
“Three” are far from any idea of aban- 
doning the use of such things. They ae 
them all into a box by themselves, with a 
pharmacopeeia that shall duly instruct 
their successors in the use of these agents 
on occasion arising. There is a sort of 
naiveté about the whole entry which is 
very surprising. 

A few years after this, it would seem 
that recourse was had to the newly ar- 
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ranged poison-box, on an occasion which is 
the last instance in which the use of poison 
is mentioned in the Annotations. Anentry, 
dated September 26, 1768, records that in- 
formation had recently reached the Inquis- 
itors that a strange and unknown person- 
age had made his appearance in Dalmatia 
and Albania, who announced himself as a 
lawgiver both in politics and religion — 
called. himself Peter the Third, Czar of 
Muscovy —and, in short, stirred up the 
minds of the people, got a party of adhe- 
rents around him, and was giving rise to 
disturbances. Thereupon the Inquisitors 
sent the most stringent orders —“Jle pit 
robuste commissioni” —to the Governor of 
Dalmatia to take immediate steps to en- 
sure that this dangerous impostor should 
be removed out of the world — “tolto dal 
mondo” —in the most cautious manner 
possible, and by the most hidden and secret 
means that could be devised. The Gov- 
ernor, however, despite the “ robustness” 
of these orders, failed to find any means 
of getting rid of the obnoxious impostor. 
Whereupon the Inquisitors delivered a bot- 
tle of poison to one Count Zorzi Cadich 
Cornetta, who undertook to proceed to Dal- 
matia and accomplish the desired result. 
Cornetta, however, succeeded no better 
than the Governor, and returning to Ven- 
ice, gave back the bottle he had received 
to the “Three.” And that is the last men- 
tion of poison that occurs in the record. 

Most of the cases of condemnation . to 
death appear to have been occasioned by 
ordinary crimes of a nature that would 
have been similarly visited by the criminal 
code of any contemporary nation. In 
some cases indeed the Inquisition seems to 
have been specially lenient, since we meet 
with cases of wilful murder punished by 
imprisonment for twenty years. But there 
is one case which so curiously illustrates 
the maxims of Venetian State policy, and 
gives so singular an idea of the nature of 
the circumstances which were deemed to 
justify the taking away of a life, that we 
must give it as the last of our extracts 
from these curious records. 

The entry is dated May 29, 1755. 

A certain Mattio Pirona had left Ven- 
ice without the authorization of the Gov- 
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ernment and had betaken himself to 
Triest. He was by trade a “cavafongo,” 
literally a mud excavator, as we should say 
a “navvy,” or a contractor for the execu- 
tion of such works. This man being at 
Triest contracted there to execute a ca- 
nal, which, by opening a communication 
from the port to the interior of the city, 
would be of great benefit to the commerce 
of Triest. The tribunal therefore, “ con- 
sidering that everything which might facil- 
itate the commerce of that city would 
turn to the disadvantage of the commerce 
of Venice,” addressed to Pirona repeated 
orders to abandon the work he had under- 
taken and return to Venice, where a full 
pardon awaited him, besides other advan- 
tageous proposals. Instead, however, of 
obeying these commands, Pirona endeav- 
oured to engage other Venetians to join 
him in his undertaking, and, when it 
turned out that the canal did not wholly 
answer the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, himself planned and set to work 
on the execution of a second. “ But so 
great and so traitorous offences on the 
part of a subject moving their Eminences 
to just indignation, they determined to 
consider this matter as an affair of State, 
and decided to attempt the chastisement 
of the culprit as a warning to other sub- 
jects.” Therefore they despatched one 
Gelfino Versa,“a person well tried in 
other important executions of a like na- 
ture,” with orders to find the means of 
“taking out of the world such a fellow as 
this Pirona, guilty of crime against the 
State.” The price of the service entrusted 
to this emissary was fixed at two hun- 
dred and sixty zequins, sixty to be paid in 
advance, and two hundred when the job 
was done! 

We had purposed adding some gleanings 
respecting those two curious points in the 
history of the Inquisition, the “Corfi- 
dants ” employed by it, and the recorded 
cases of escape from its prisons. But the 
length to which this paper has already run 
makes it impossible to do so on the pres- 
ent occasion. Possibly some future oppor- 
tunity may be found for treating these 
parts of the subject. 





Tue Santarelli Theatre at Forli (Italy) has 
been shaken out of existence by the last earth- 
quake that occurred in that land of volcanic dis- 
turbances. Musical Standard. 


Tue dead to the bier, the living to good cheer. 
All women, let them be never so homely, 
are pleased to hear themselves celebrated for 


beauty. Don Quixote. 
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CHAPTER X. 
I BUILD CASTLES. 


My companions had soon found out, and 
I think the discovery had something to do 
with the kindness they always showed me, 
that I was a good hand at spinning a 
yarn: the nautical phrase had got natu- 
ralized in the school. We had no chance, 
if we would have taken it, of spending 
any part of school-hours in such a pastime ; 
but it formed an unfailing amusement 
when weather or humour interfered with 
bodily exercises. Nor were we debarred 
from the pleasure after we had retired for 
the night,—only as we were parted in 
three rooms, I could not have a large audi- 
ence then. I well remember, however, one 
occasion on which it was otherwise. The 
report of a super-excellent invention hav- 
ing gone abroad, one by one they came 
creeping into my room, after I and my 
companion were in bed, until we lay three 
in each bed, all being present but Fox. 
At the very heart of the climax, when a 
spectre was appearing and disappearing 
momently with the drawing in and send- 
ing out of his breath, so that you could 
not tell the one moment where he might 
show himself the next, Mr. Elder walked 
into the room with his chamber-candle in 
his hand, straightway illuminating six 
countenances pale with terror — for I took 
my full share of whatever emotion I 
roused in the rest. But instead of laying 
a —— interdict on the custom, he only 
said, 

“Come, come, boys! it’s time you were 
asleep. Go to your rooms directly.” 

“Please sir,” faltered one — Moberly by 
name —the dullest and most honourable 
boy, to my thinking, amongst us, “mayn’t 
I stay where lam? Cumbermede has put 
me all in a shiver.” 

Mr. Elder laughed, and turning to me, 
asked with his usual good humour, 

“ How long will your story take, Cum- 
bermede ?” | 

“As long as you please, sir,” I an- 
swered. 

“T can’t let you keep them awake all 
night, you know.” 

“ There’s no fear of that, sir,” 
“Moberly would have been asleep long 
ago if it hadn’t been a ghost. Nothing 
keeps him awake but ghosts.” 

“Well, is the ghost nearly done with ?” 

“Not quite, sir. The worst is to come 

et.” 
ar Please, sir,” interposed Moberly, “if 


' 
I replied. ! 





you'll let me stay where I am, I'll turn 
round on my deaf ear, and won't listen to 


a word more of it. It’s awful, I do assure 
you, sir.” 

Mr. Elder laughed again. 

“No, no,” he said. “Make haste and 
finish your story; Cumbermede, and let 
them go to sleep. You, Moberly, ma 
stay where you are for the night, but 
can’t have this made a practice of.” 

“No, no, sir,” said several at once. 

“But why don’t you tell your stories by 
daylight, Cumbermede ? I’m sure you 
have time enough for them then.” 

“ Oh, but he’s got one going for the day 
and another for the night.” 

“Then do you often lie three in a bed?” 
asked Mr. Elder with some concern. 

“Qh no,sir. Only this is an extra good 
one, you see.” 

Mr. Elder laughed again, bade us good 
night, and left us. The horror however 
was broken. I could not call up one 
shiver more, and in a few minutes Moberly, 
as well as his two companions, had slipped 
away to roomier quarters. 

The material of the tales I told my com- 
panions was in part supplied from some of 
my uncle’s old books, for in his little 
library there were more than the Arcadia 
of the same sort. But these had not 
merely afforded me the stuff to remodel 
and imitate; their spirit had wrought 
upon my spirit, and armour and war- 
horses and mighty swords were only the 
instruments with which faithful knights 
wrought honourable deeds. 

I had a tolerably clear perception that 
such deeds could not be done in our days; 
that there were no more dragons lying in 
the woods; and that ladies did not now 
fall into the hands of giants. But I had 
the witness of an eternal impulse in my- 
self that noble deeds had yet to be done, 
and therefore might be done, although I 
knew not how. Hence a feeling of the 
dignity of ancient descent, as involving 
association with great men and great 
actions of old, and therefore renderin 
such more attainable in the future, too 
deep root in my mind. Aware of the hum- 
bleness of my birth, and unrestrained by 
pride in my parents —I had lost them so 
early —I would indulge in many a day- 
dream of what I would gladly have been. 
I would pond«r over the delights of having 
a history, and how grand it would be to 
find Iwas descended from some far-away 
knight who had done deeds of high em- 
prise. In such moods the recollection of 
the old sword that had vanished from the 
wall would return: indeed the impression 
it had made upon me may have been at 
the root of it all. How I longed to know 
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the story of it! But it had gone to the 
rave with grannie. If my uncle or aunt 
en it, [had no hope of getting it from 
either of them; for I was certain they had 
no ve with any such fancies as 
mine. My favourite invention, one for 
which my audience was sure to call when I 
—_ incompetence, and which I en- 
arged and varied every time I returned to 
it, was of a youth in humble life who 
found at length he was of far other origin 
than he had supposed. I did not know 
then that the fancy, not uncommon with 
boys, has its roots in the deepest instincts 
of our human nature. I need not add that 
I had not yet read Jean Paul’s Titan, or 
Hesperus, or Comet. 

This tendency of thought received a 
fresh impulse from my visit to Moldwarp 
Hall, as I choose to name the great house 
whither my repentance had led me. It 
was the first I had ever seen to wake the 
sense of the mighty antique. My home 
was, no doubt, older than some parts of the 
hall; but the house we are born in never 
looks older than the last generation until 
we begin to compare it with others. By 
this time, what Ihad learned of the history 
of my country, and the general growth of 
the allied forces of my intellect, had ren- 
dered me capable of feeling the hoary eld 
of the great Hall. Henceforth it had a 
part in every invention of my boyish im- 
agination. 

I was therefore not undesirous of keep- 
ing the half-engagement I had made with 
Mrs. Wilson: but it was not she that drew 
me. With all her kindness, she had not at- 
tracted me; for cupboard-love is not the 
sole, or always the most powerful operant 
on the childish mind: it is in general 
stronger in men than in either children or 
women. I would rather not see Mrs. Wil- 
son again —she had fed my body, she had 
not warmed my heart. It was the grand 
old house that attracted me. True, it was 
associated with shame, but rather with the 
recovery from it than with the fall itself; 
and what memorials of ancient grandeur 
and knightly ways must lie within those 
walls, to harmonize with my many dreams! 

On the next holiday, Mr. Elder gave me 
a ready permission to revisit Moldwa 
Hall. I had made myself acquainted wit! 
the nearest way by crossroads and foot- 
paths, and full of expectation, set out with 
my companions. They accompanied me 
the greater part of the distance, and left 
me at a certain gate, the same by which 
they had come out of the park on the day 
of my first visit. I was — when they 
were gone, for I could then indulge my 
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excited fancy at will. I heard their voices 
draw away into the distance. I was alone 
on a little path which led through a wood. 
All about me were strangely tall and 
slender oaks; but as I advanced into the 
wood, the trees grew more various, and in 
some of the opener spaces, great old oaks, 
short and big-headed, stretched out their 
huge shadow-filled arms in true oak-fash- 
ion. The ground was uneven, and the 
om led up and down over hollow and 

illock, now crossing a swampy bottom, 
now climbing the ridge of a rocky emi- 
nence. It was a lovely forenoon, with 
gray-blue sky and white clouds. The sun 
shone plentifully into the wood, for the 
leaves were thin. They hung like clouds 
of gold and royal purple above my head, 
layer over layer, with the blue sky and 
the snowy clouds shining through. On the 
ground it was a world of shadows and 
sunny streaks, kept ever in interfluent mo- 
tion by such a wind as John Skelton de- 
scribes : 


There blew in that gardynge a soft piplying cold 
Enbrethyng of Zepherus with his pleasant 
wynde, 


I went merrily along. The birds were not 
singing, but my heart did not need them. 
It was spring-time there whatever it might 
be in the world. The heaven of my child- 
hood wanted no lark to make it gay. Had 
the trees been bare and the frost shining on 
the ground, it would have been all the 
same. The sunlight was enough. 

I was standing on the root of a great 
beech-tree, gazing up into the gulf of its 
foliage, and watching the broken lights 
playing about in the leaves and leaping 
from twig to branch, like birds yet more 
golden than the leaves, when a voice 
startled me. 

“You're not looking for apples in a 
beech-tree, hey ? ” it said. 

I turned instantly, with my heart ina 
flutter. Tomy great relief Isaw that the 
speaker was not Sir Giles, and that prob- 
ably no allusion was intended. But my 
first apprehension made way only for an- 
other pang, for, although I did not know 
the man, a strange dismay shot through 
me at sight of him. His countenance was 
associated with an undefined but painful 
fact that lay crouching in a dusky hollow 
of my memory. I had no time now to en- 
tice it into the light of recollection. I 
took heart and spoke. 

“ No,” Ianswered; “I was only watch- 
ing the sun on the leaves.” 

“ Very pretty, ain’t it? Ah, it’s lovely! 
It’s quite beautiful — ain’t it now? You 
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like good timber, don’t you? — Trees, I 
mean,” he explained, aware, I suppose, of 
some perplexity on my countenance. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I like big old ones 
best.” 

“Yes, yes,” he returned with an energy 
that sounded strange and jarring to my 
mood ; “big old ones, that have stood for 
ages —the monarchs of the forest. Sap- 
lings ain’t bad things either, though. But 
old ones are best. Just come here, and 
T'll show you one worth looking at. It 
wasn’t planted yesterday, J can tell you.” 

I followed him along the path, until we 
came out of the wood. Beyond us the 
ground rose steep and high, and was cov- 
ered with trees; but here in the hollow it 
was open. A stream ran along between 
us and the height. On this side of the 
stream stood a mighty tree, towards which 
my companion led me. It was an oak 
with such a bushy head and such great 
roots rising in serpent rolls and heaves 
above the ground, that the stem looked 
stunted between them. 

“There!” said my companion ; “ there’s 
a tree! there’s something like a tree! 
How aman must feel to call a tree like 
that his own! That’s Queen Elizabeth’s 
oak. It is indeed. England is dotted 
with would-be Queen Elizabeth’s oaks ; but 
there is the very oak which she admired so 
much that she ordered luncheon to be 
served under it.... Ah! she knew the 
value of timber —did good Queen Bess. 
That’s now — now — let me see — the year 
after the Armada — nine from fifteen — ah 
well, somewhere about two hundred and 
thirty years ago.” 

“ How lumpy and hard it looks!” I re- 
marked. 

“ That’s the breed and the age of it,” he 
returned. “The wonder to me is they 
don’t turn to stone and last for ever, those 
trees. Ah! there’s something to live for 
now!” 

He had turned away to resume his walk, 
but as he finished the sentence, he turned 
again towards the tree, and shook his 
finger at it, as if reproaching it for belong- 
ing to somebody else than himself. 

“ Where are you going now ?” he asked, 
wheeling round upon me sharply, with a 
keen look in his magpie-eyes, as the French 
would call them, which hardly correspond- 
ed with the bluntness of his address. 

“I'm going to the Hall,” I answered, 
turning away. 

“ You'll never get there that way. How 
are _ to cross the river?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never been this 
way before.” 
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“ You’ve been to the Hall before, then? 
Who do you know there?” 

“ Mrs. Wilson,” I answered. 

“Hm! Ah! You know Mrs. Wilson, 
do you? Nice woman, Mrs. Wilson!” 

e said this as if he meant the opposite. 

“ Here,” he went on—“come with me. 
T’ll show you the way.” 

I obeyed and followed him along the bank 
of the stream. 

“What a curious bridge!” I exclaimed, 
as we came in sight of an ancient struc- 
ture lifted high in the middle on the point 
of a Gothic arch. 

“ Yes, ain’t it?” he said. “Curious? I 
should think so! And well it may be! 
It’s as old as the oak there at least. 
There’s a bridge now for a man like Sir 
Giles to call his own!” 

“ He can’t keep it though,” I said, mor- 
alizing ; for, in carrying on the threads of 
my stories, I had come to see that no cli- 
max could last forever. 

“Can’t keep it! He could carry off 
every stone of it if he liked.” 

“Then it wouldn’t be the bridge any 
longer.” 

“You're a sharp one,” he said. 

“IT don’t know,” I answered, truly 
enough. I seemed to myself to be talking 
sense, that was all. 

“Well, I do. What do you mean by 
saying he couldn’t keep it?” 

“Tt’s been a good many people’s al- 
ready, and it’ll be somebody else’s some 
day,” I replied. 

He did not seem to relish the sugges- 
tion, for he gave a kind of grunt, which 
gradually broke into a laugh as he an- 
swered, 

“ Likely enough! likely enough! ” 

We had now come round to the end of 
the bridge, and I saw that it was far more 
curious than I had perceived before. 

“Why is it so narrow?” I asked won- 
deringly, for it was not three feet wide, 
and had a parapet of stone about three 
feet high on each side of it. 

“Ah!” he replied; “that’s it, you see. 
As old as the hills. It was built, this 
bridge was, before ever a carriage was 
made — yes, before ever a carrier’s cart 
went along aroad. They carried every- 
thing then upon horses’ backs. They call 
this the pack-horse bridge. You see 
there’s room for the horses’ legs, and their 
loads could stick out over the parapets. 
That’s the way they carried everything to 
the Hall then. That was a few years be- 
fore you were born, young gentleman.” 

“But they couldn’t get their legs — the 
horses, I mean —couldn’t get their legs 
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through this narrow opening,” I objected ; 
— a flat stone almost blocked up each 
end. 

“No; that’s true enough. But those 
stones have been up only a hundred years 
orso. They didn’t want it for pack-horses 
any more then, and the stones were put 
up to keep the cattle, with which at some 
time or other I’ suppose some thrifty 
owner had stocked the park, from crossing 
to this meadow. That would be before 
thore trees were planted up there.” 

When we crossed the stream, he stopped 
at the other end of the bridge and said, 

“Now you go that way—up the hill. 
There’s a kind of a path if you can find it, 
but it doesn’t much matter. Good morn- 


in Nd 

ie walked away down the bank of the 
stream, while I struck into the wood. 

When I reached the top, and emerged 
from the trees that skirted the ridge, there 
stood the lordly Hall before me, shining 
in autumnal sun-light, with gilded vanes, 
and diamond-paned windows, as if it were 
a rock against which the gentle waves of 
the sea rippled and broke in flashes. 
When you looked at its foundation, which 
seemed to have torn its way up through 
the clinging sward, you could not tell 
where the building began and the rock 
ended. In some parts indeed the rock was 
wrought into the walls of the house; 
while in others it was faced up with stone 
and mortar. My heart beat high with 
vague rejoicing. Grand as the aged oak 
had looked, here was a grander growth — 
a growth older too than the oak, and in- 
closing within it a thousand histories. 

I approached the gate by which Mrs. 
Wi'son had dismissed me. A flight of 
rude steps cut in the rock led to the port- 
cullis which still hung, now fixed in its 
place, in front of the gate; for though the 

li had no external defences, it had 
been well fitted for the half-sieges of 
troublous times. A modern mansion 
stands, with its broad sweep up to the 
wide door, like its hospitable owner in full 
dress and broad-bosomed shirt on his own 
hearth-rug : this ancient house stood with 
its back to the world, like one of its 
ancient owners, ready to ride, in morion, 
breast-plate, and jack-boots — yet not 
armed cap-a-pie, not like a walled castle, 
that is. 

I ascended the steps, and stood before 
the arch —filled with a great iron-studded 
oaken gate — which led through a square 
tower into the court. I stood gazing for 
some minutes before I rang the bell. Two 
things in particular I noticed. The first 
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was — over the arch of the doorway, 
amongst others — one device very like the 
animal’s head upon the watch and the seal 
which my great-grandmother had given 
me. I could not be sure it was the same, 
for the shape —both in the stone and in 
my memory — was considerably worn. 
The other interested me far more. In the 
great gate was a small wicket, so small 
that there was hardly room for me to pass 
without stooping. A thick stone threshold 
lay before it: the spot where the right 
foot must fall in stepping out of the 
wicket, was worn into the shape of a shoe, 
to the depth of between three and four 
inches I should judge, vertically into the 
stone. The deep foot-mould conveyed to 
me a sense of the coming and going of 
generations, such as I could not gather 
from the age-worn walls of the build- 
ing. 

A great bell-handle at the end of a 
jointed iron-rod, hung down by the side 
of the wicket. I rang. An old woman 
opened the wicket, and allowed me to en- 
ter. I thought I remembered the way to 
Mrs. Wilson’s door well enough, but when 
I had ascended the few broad steps, curved 
to the shape of the corner in which the en- 
trance stood, and found myself in the 
flagged court, I was bewildered, and 
had to follow the retreating portress for 
directions. A word set me right, and 
I was soon in Mrs. Wilson’s presence. 
She received me kindly, and expressed 
her satisfaction that I had kept what she 
was pleased to consider my engagement. 

ter some refreshment and a little talk, 
Mrs. Wilson said, 

“ Now, Master Cumbermede, would you 
like to go and see the gardens, or 
take a walk in the park and look at the 
deer?” 

“Please, Mrs. Wilson,” I returned, “ you 
promised to show me the house.” 

“ You would like that, would you ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, — “better than any- 
thing.” 

“Come, then,” she said, and took a 
bunch of keys from the wall. “Some of 
the rooms I lock up when the family’s 
away.” 

It was a vast place. Roughly it may be de- 
scribed as a large oblong which the great 
hall, with the kitchen and its offices, divided 
into two square courts — the one flagged, 
the other gravelled. A passage dividing 
the hall from the kitchen led through from 
the one court to the other. We entered 
this central portion through a small tower ; 
and, after a peep at the hall, ascended 
to a room above the entrance, accessible 
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from an open gallery which ran along two 
sides of the hall. The room was square, oc- 
cupying the area-space of the little entrance 
tower. To my joyous amazement, its walls 
were crowded with swords, daggers — 
weapons in endless variety, mingled with 
uns and pistols, for which I cared less. 
eee which had hilts curiously carved 
and even jewelled, seemed of foreign make: 
their character was different from that of 
the rest; but most were evidently of the 
same family with the one sword I knew. 
Mrs. Wilson could tell me nothing about 
them. All she knew was, that this was 
the armoury, and that Sir Giles had a book 
with something written in it about every 
one of the weapons. They were no chance 
collection: each had ahistory. I gazed in 
wonder and delight. Above the weapons 
hung many pieces of armour — no entire 
suits, however ; of those there were several 
in the hall below. Finding that Mrs. Wil- 
son did not object to my handling the 
= within my reach, I was soon so 
much absorbed in the examination of them, 
that I started when she spoke. ‘ 

“You shall come again, Master Cumber- 
mede,” she said. “We must go now.” 

I replaced a Highland broadsword, and 
turned to follow her. She was evidently 
pleased with the alacrity of my obedience, 
and for the first time bestowed on mea 
smile as she led the way from the armoury 
by another door. To my enhanced delight 
this door led into the library. Gladly 
would I have lingered, but Mrs. Wilson 
walked on, and I followed, through 
rooms and rooms, low-pitched, and hung 
with tapestry, some carpeted, some floored 
with black polished oak, others with some 
kind of cement or concrete, all filled with 
ancient furniture whose very aspect was a 
speechless marvel. Out of one into an- 
other, along endless passages, up and 
down winding stairs, now looking from 
the summit of a lofty tower upon terraces 
and gardens below — now lost in gloomy 
arches, again out upon acres of leads, and 
now bathed in the sweet gloom of the an- 
cient chapel with its stained windows of 
that old glass which seems nothing at 
first, it is so modest and harmonious, but 
which for that very reason grows into 
@ poem in the brain: you see it last and 
love it best —I followed with unabating 
delight. 

When at length Mrs. Wilson said I had 
seen the whole, I begged her to let me go 
again into the ee for she had not 
given me a moment to look at it. Shecon- 
sented. 

It was a part of the house not best 
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suited for the purpose, connected with the 
armoury by a descent of a few steps. It 
lay over some of the housekeeping de- 
artment, was too near the great hall, and 
ooked into the flagged court. A library 
should be on the ground floor in a quiet 
wing, with an outlook on grass, and the 
possibility of gaining it at once without 
going through long passages. Nor was 
the library itself, architecturally consid- 
ered, at all superior to its position. The 
books had greatly outgrown the space 
allotted to them, and several of the neigh- 
bouring rooms had been annexed as occa- 
sion required ; hence it consisted of half a 
dozen rooms, some of them merely closets 
intended for dressing-rooms, and all very 
ill-lighted. I entered it however in no 
critical spirit, but with a feeling of rever- 
ential delight. My uncle’s books had 
taught me to love books. I had been 
accustomed to consider his five hundred 
volumes, a wonderful library; but here 
were thousands — as old, as musty, as neg- 
lected, as dilapidated, therefore as cer- 
tainly full of wonder and discovery, as 
man or boy could wish. — Oh the treasures 
of a house that has been growing for ages! 
I leave a whole roomful of lethal weapons, 
to descend three steps into six roomfuls of 
books — each “ the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit ” — for as yet in my eyes all 
books were worthy! Which did I love 
best? Old swords or old books? Icould 
not tell. I had only the grace to know 
which I ought to love best. 

As we passed from the first room into 
the second, up rose a white thing from a 
corver of the window-seat and came to- 
wards us. I started. Mrs. Wilson ex- 
claimed : 

“La! Miss Clara! how ever ——?” 

The rest was lost in the abyss of possi- 
bility. 

“They told me you were somewhere 
about, Mrs. Wilson, and I thought I had 
better wait here. How do you do?” 

“La, child, you’ve given me such a 
turn!” said Mrs. Wilson. “ You might 
have been a ghost if it had been in the 
middle of the night.” 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs. Wilson,” said the 
girl merrily. “Only you see if it had 
been a ghost it couldn’t have been me.” 

“How’s your papa, Miss Clara?” 

“Oh! he’s always quite well.” 

“When did you see him?” 

“ To-day. e’s at home with grand- 
papa now.” 

“ And you ran away and left him?” 

“Not quite that. He and grandpa 
went out about some business—to t 
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copse at Deadman’s Hollow, I think. They 
didn’t want my advice — they never do; 
80 I came to see you, Mrs. Wilson.” 

By this time I had been able to look at 
the girl, She was a year or two older 
than myself, I thought, and the loveliest 
creature I had ever seen. She had large 
blue eyes of the rare shade called violet, 


a little round perhaps, but the long lashes | 


did something to rectify that fault; and a 
delicate nose — turned up a little of course, 
else at her age she could not have been so 
pretty. Her mouth was well curved, ex- 
Ts a fnll share of Paley’s happiness; 

er chin was something large and pro- 
jecting, but the lines were fine. Her 
was a light brown, but dark for her eyes, 
and her complexion would have been en- 
chanting to any one fond of the “sweet 
mixture, red and white.” Her figure was 
that of a girl of thirteen, undetermined — 
but therein I-was not critical. “An ex- 
ceeding fair forehead,” to quote Sir Philip 
Sidney, and plump, white dimple-knuckled 
hands complete the picture sufficiently for 
the present. pad | it would have been 
better to say only that I was taken with 
her, and then the reader might fancy her 
such as he would have been taken with 
himself. But I was not fascinated. It 
was only that I was a boy and she was a 
girl, and there being no element of decided 
— I felt kindly disposed towards 

er. 

Mrs. Wilson turned to me. 

“Well, Master Cumbermede, you see I 
am able to give you more than I prom- 
ised.” 

“Yes,” I returned; “you promised to 
show me the old house ” 

“And here,” she interposed, “I show 
you a young lady as well.” 

“ Yes, thank you,” I said simply. But I 
had a feeling that Mrs. Wilson was not 
absolutely well-pleased. 

I was rather shy of Miss Clara—not 
that I was afraid of her, but that I did not 
exactly know what was expected of me, 
and Mrs. Wilson gave us no farther intro- 
duction to each other. I was not so shy, 
however, as not to wish Mrs. Wilson would 
leave us together, for then, I thought, we 
should get on well enough; but such was 
not her intent. Desirous of being agreea- 
ble, however —as far as I knew how, and 
remembering that Mrs. Wilson had given 
me the choice before, I said to her — 

“Mightn’t we go and look at the deer, 
Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“You had better not,” she answered. 
“They are rather ill-tempered just now. 
They might run at you. I heard them 
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fighting last night, and knocking their 
horns together dreadfully.” 

“Then *e'd better not,” said Clara. 
“They frightened me very much yester- 


~~ 
e were following Mrs. Wilson from 
the room. As we passed the hall-door, we 


| peeped in. 


“Do you like such great high places?” 
asked Clara. 
“Yes, Ido,” I answered. “I like great 
~~ places. It makes you gasp some- 
0 ” 


Ww. 

“ Are you fond of gasping? Does it do 
you good?” she asked, with a mock-sim- 
plicity which might be humour or some- 
thing not so pleasant. 

“Yes, I think it does,” I answered, 
pleases me.” 

“T don’t like it. I like a quiet snug 
place like the library —not a great wide 
— like this, that looks as if it had swal- 
owed you and didn’t know it.” 

“What a clever creature she is!” I 
thought. We turned away and followed 
Mrs. Wilson again. 

I had expected to spend the rest of the 
day with her, but the moment we reached 
her apartment, she got out a bottle of her 
home-made wine and some cake, saying it 
was time for me to go home. I was much 
disappointed —the more that the pretty 
Clara remained behind; but what could I 
do? Istrolled back to Aldwick with my 
head fuller than ever of fancies new and 
old. But Mrs. Wilson had said nothing 
of going to see her again, and without an 
invitation I could not venture to revisit 
the Hall. 

In pondering over the events of the day, 
I gave the man I had met in the wood a 
full share in my meditations. 


“ It 


CHAPTER XI. 
A TALK WITH MY UNCLE. 


WueEn I returned home for the Christ- 
mas holidays, I told my uncle, amongst 
other things, all that I have just recorded; 
for although the affair seemed far away 
from me now, I felt that he ought to know 
it. He was greatly pleased with my be- 
haviour in regard to the apple. He did 
not identify the place however, until he 
heard the name of the housekeeper : then 
I saw a cloud pass over his face. It grew 
deeper when I told him of my second visit, 
especially while I described the man I had 
met in the wood. 

“T have a strange fancy about him, 
uncle,” I said. “I think he must be the 
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same man that came here one very stormy 
night —long ago—and wanted to take 
me away.” § 

“Who told you of that?” asked my 
uncle, startled. 

I explained that I had been a listener. 

“ You ought not to have listened.” 

“T know that now; but I did not know 
then. I woke frightened, and heard the 
voices.” 

“ What makes you think it was the same 
man?” 

“I can’t be sure, you know. But as 
often as I think of the man I met in the 
wood, the recollection of that night comes 
back to me.” 

“TI daresay. What was he like?” 

I described him as well as I could. 

“Yes,” said my uncle, “I daresay. He 
is a dangerous man.” 

“ What did he want with me?” 

“He wanted to have something to do 
with your education. He is an old friend 
— acquaintance I ought to say —of your 
father’s. I should be sorry you had any 
intercourse with him. He is a very world- 
ly kind of man. He believes in money 
and rank and getting on. He believes 
in nothing else that I know.” 

“Then I am sure I shouldn’t like him,” 
I said. 

“I am pretty sure you wouldn’t,” re- 
turned my uncle. 

I had never before heard him speak so 
severely of any one. But from this time 
he began to talk to me more as if I had 
been a grown man. There was a simplic- 
ity in his way of looking at things, how- 
ever, which made him quite intelligible to 
a boy as yet os by false aims or 
judgments. He took me about with him 
constantly, and I began to see him as he 
was, and to honour and love him more 
than ever. 

Christmas-day this year fell on a Sun- 
day. It was a model Christmas-day. My 
uncle and I walked to church in the morn- 
ing. When we started, the grass was 
shining with frost, and the air was cold; a 
fog hung about the horizon, and the sun 
shone through it with red rayless counte- 
nance. But before we reached the church, 
which was some three miles from home, 
the fog was gone, and the frost had taken 
shelter with the shadows; the sun was 
dazzling without being clear, and the 

olden cock on the spire was glittering 
ion in the moveless air. 

“What do they - a cock on the spire 
for, uncle?” I asked. 

“To end off with an ornament, per- 
haps,” he answered. 
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“T thought it had been to show how the 
wind blew.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be the first time 
great things—I mean the spire, not the 
cock — had been put to little uses.” 

“ But why should it be a cock,” I asked, 
“more than any other bird? ” 

“Some people—those to whom the 
church is chiefly historical, would tell you 
itis the cock that rebuked St. Peter. 
Whether it be so or not, I think a better 
reason for putting it there would be that 
the cock is the first creature to welcome 
the light, and tell people that it is coming. 
Hence it is a symbol of the clergyman.” 

“But our clergyman doesn’t wake the 
people, uncle. I’ve seen him send you to 
sleep sometimes.” 

My uncle laughed. 

“T daresay there are some dull cocks 
too,” he answered. 

“ There’s one at the farm,” said, “ which 
goes on crowing every now and then all 
night —in his sleep — Janet says. But it 
never wakes till all the rest are out in the 
yard.” 

My uncle laughed again. We had 
reached the churchyard, and by the time 
we had visited grannie’s grave — that was 
the only one I thought of in the group of 
family mounds—the bells had ceased, 
and we entered. 

I at least did not sleep this morning; 
not however because of the anti-somno- 
lence of the clergyman — but that, in a 
pew not far off from me, sat Clara. I 
could see her as often as I pleased to turn 
my head half-way round. Church is a 
very favourable place for falling in love. 
It is all very well for the older people to 
shake their heads and say you ought to be 
minding the service — that does not affect 
the fact stated—especially when the 
clergyman is of the half-awake order who 
take to the church as a gentleman-like 
profession. Having to sit so still, with the 
pretty face so near, with no obligation to 
pay it attention, but with perfect liberty 
to look at it, a boy in the habit of invent- 
ing stories could hardly help fancying him- 
self in love with it. Whether she saw me 
or not, I cannot tell. Although she passed 
me close as we came out, she did not look 
my way, and I had not the hardihood to 
address her. 

As we were walking home my uncle 
broke the silence. 

“You would like to be an honourable 
man, wouldn’t you, Willie?” he said. 

“ Yes, that I should, uncle.” 

“ Could you keep a secret now?” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 
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“But there are two ways of keepingia 
secret.” 

“T don’t know more than one.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ Not to tell it.” 

“Never to show that you knew it, would 
be’ better still.’ 

“Yes, it would ——” 

“But, suppose a thing: suppose you 
knew that there was a secret; suppose 
you wanted very much to find it out, and 
yet would not try to find it out: wouldn’t 
that be another way of keeping it?” 

“Yes, it would. If I knew there was a 
secret, I should like to find it out.” 

“Well, lam going totry you. There is 
a secret. I know it; you do not. You 
have a right to know it some day, but not 
yet. I mean to tell it you, but I want you 
to learn a great deal first. I want to keep 
. the secret from hurting you. Just as you 
would keep things from a baby which 
would hurt him, I have kept some things 
from you.” 

“Ts the sword one of them, uncle?” I 
asked. 

“You could not do anything with the 
secret if you did know it,” my uncle went 
on, without heeding my question; “ but 
there may be designing people who would 
make a tool of ‘you for their own ends. It 
is far better you should beignorant. Now 
will you keep my secret?—or in other 
words, will you trust me ?” 

I felt alittle frightened. My imagina- 
tion was at work on the formless thing. 
But I was chiefly afraid of the promise — 
lest I should anyway break it. 

“JT will try to keep the secret — keep it 
from myself, that is —ain’t it, uncle ?” 

“Yes. That is just what I mean.” - 

“ But how long will it be for, uncle?” 

“Tam not quite sure. It will depend on 
how wise and sensible you grow. Some 
boys are men at eighteen — some at forty. 
The more reasonable and well-behaved 
you are, the sooner shall I feel at liberty 
to tell it you.” 

He ceased, and Iremained silent. I was 
not astonished. The vague news fell in 
with all my fancies. The possibility of 
something pleasant, nay even wonderful 
and romantic, of course suggested itself, 
and the hope which thence gilded the de- 
lay tended to reconcile me to my igno- 
rance. 

“I think it better you should not go 
back to Mr. Elder’s, Willie,” said my un- 
cle presently. 

I was stunned at the words. Where 
could a place be found to compare for 
blesseduess with Mr. Elder’s school? Not 





even the great Hall with its acres of rooms 
and its age-long history, could rival it. 

Some moments passed before I could 
utter a faltering “Why?” 

“ That is part of my secret, Willie,” an- 
swered my uncle. “I know it will be a 
disappointment to you, for you have been 
very happy with Mr. Elder.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” I answered. It was all I 
could say, for the tears were rolling down 
my cheeks, and there was a great lump in 
my throat. 

“I am very sorry indeed to give you 
pain, Willie,” he said kindly. 


“It’s not my blame, is it, uncle?” I 


sobbed. 

“ Not in the least, my boy.” 

“ Oh! then, I don’t mind it so much.” 

“ There’s a brave boy! Now the ques- 
tion is, what to do with you.” 

“Can’t I stop at home then ?” 

“No, that won’t do either, Willie. I 
must have you taught, and I haven’t time 
to teach you myself. Neither am I a 
scholar enough for it now; my learnin 
has got rusty. I know your father woul 
have wished to send you to college, and 
although I do not very well see how I can 
manage it, I must do the best Ican. I’m 
not a rich man, you see, Willie, though I 
have a little laid by. I never could do 
much at making money, and I must not 
leave your aunt unprovided for.” 

“No, uncle. Besides, I shall soon be 
able to work for myself and you too.” 

“Not for a long time, if you go to col- 
lege, Willie. But we need not talk about 
that yet.” 

In the evening I went to my uncle’s 
room. He was sitting by his fire reading 
the New Testament. 

“ Please, uncle,” I said, “ will you tell me 
something about my father and mother.” 

“With pleasure, my boy,” he answered, 
and after a moment’s thought began to 
give me a sketch of my father’s life, with 
as many touches of the man himself as he 
could at that moment recall. I will not 
detain my reader with the narrative. Itis 
sufficient to say that my father was a sim- 
ple honourable man, without much educa- 
tion, but a great lover of plain books. 
His health had always been delicate; and 
before he died he had been so long an in- 
valid that my mother’s health had given 
way in nursing him, so that she very soon 
followed him. As his narrative closed my 
uncle said: “Now, Willie, you see, with a 
good man like that for your father, you are 
bound to be good and honourable. Never 


mind whether people praise you or not; 
you do what you ought todo. And don’t 
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be always thinking of your rights. There 
are people who consider themselves very 
grand because they can’t bear td be in- 
terfered with. They think themselves lov- 
ers of justice, when it is only justice to 
themselves they care about. The true 
lover of justice is one who would rather 
die a slave than interfere with the rights 
of others. To wrong any one is the most 
terrible thing in the world. Injustice to 
you is not an awful thing like injustice in 

ou. I should like to see you a great man, 

Villie. Do you know what I mean by a 
great man ?” 

“ Something else than I know, I’m afraid, 
uncle,” I answered. 

“A great man is one woo will try to do 
right against the devil himself; one who 
will not do wrong to please anybody or to 
save his life.” 

I listened, but I thought with myself a 
man might do all that, and be no great 
man. I would do something better — some 
fine deed or other —I did not know what 
now, but I should find out by and by. 
My uncle was too easily pleased ; I should 
demand more of a great man. Not so did 
the knights of old gain their renown. I 
was silent. 

“I don’t want you to take my opinions 
as yours, you know, Willie,” my uncle re- 
sumed. “But I want you to remember 
what my opinion is.” 

As he spoke, he went to a drawer in the 
room, and brought out something which 
he put in my hands. I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. It was the watch grannie 
had given me. 

“ There,” he said, “ is your father’s watch. 
Let it keep you in mind that to be good is 
to be great.” 

“Oh, thank you, uncle!” I said, heed- 
ing only my recovered treasure. 

“ But didn’t it belong to somebody before 
my father? Grannie gave it me as if it 
had been hers.” 

“Your grandfather gave it to your 
father; but when he died, your great- 
grandmother took it. Did she tell you 
anything about it?” 

“Nothing particular. 
her husband’s. 

“ So it was, I believe.” 

“ She used to call him my father.” 

“ Ah, you remember that! ” 

“T’ve had so much time to think about 
things, uncle!” ¢ 

“Yes. Well—I hope you will think 
more about things yet.” 

“Yes, uncle. But there’s something else 
I should like to ask you about.” 

“ What's that?” 


She said it was 
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»“ The old sword?” 
_ My uncle smiled, and rose again, say- 
ing — 

“ Ah! I thought as much. — Is that any- 
thing like it?” he added, bringing it from 
the bottom of a cupboard. 

I took it from his hands with awe.' It 
was the same. If I could have mistaken 
the hilt, I could not mistake the split 
sheath. 

“Oh, uncle!” I exclaimed, breathless 


with delight. 
“ That’s it —isn’t it?” he said, enjoying 
my enjoyment. , 
“Yes, that it is! Now tell me all about 
it, please.” 


“Indeed I can tell you very little. 
Some ancestor of ours fought with it some- 
where. There was a story about it, but I 
_ forgot it. You may have it if you 
ike.” 

“No, uncle! May I? To take away 
with me?” 

“Yes. I think you are old enough now 
not to do any mischief with it.” 

I do not believe there was a happier boy 
in England that night. I did not mind 
where I went now. I thought I could 
even bear to bid Mrs. Elder farewell. 
Whether therefore possession had done me 
good, I leave my reader to judge. But 
happily for our blessedness, the joy of 

ssession soon palls, and not many days 

ad gone by before I found I had a heart 
yet. Strange to say, it was my aunt who 
touched it. 

I do not yet know all the reasons which 
brought my uncle to the resolution of 
sending me abroad: it was certainly an 
unusual mode of preparing one for the 
university ; but the next day he disclosed 
the plan to me. I was pleased with the 
notion. But my aunt’s apron went up to 
her eyes. It was a very hard apron, and I 
pitied those eyes although they were 
fierce. 

“Oh, auntie?” I said, “what are you 
crying for? Don’t you like me to go?” 

“Tt’s too far off, child. How am I to 
get to you if you should be taken ill?” 

Moved both by my own pleasure and 
her grief, I got up and threw my arms 
round her neck. I had never done so be- 
fore. She returned my embrace and wept 
freely. 

As it was not a fit season for travelling, 
and as my uncle had not yet learned 
whither it would be well to send me, it 
was after all resolved that I should return 
to Mr. Elder’s for another half-year. 
This gave me unspeakable pleasure; and 
I set out for school again in such a bliss- 
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ful mood as must be rare in the experience 
of any life. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE HOUSE-STEWARD. 


My uncle had had the watch cleaned 
and repaired for me, so that notwithstand- 
ing its great age, it was yet capable of 
a doubtful sort of service. Its caprices 
were almost human, but they never im- 
paired the credit of its possession in the 
eyes of my school-fellows; rather they 
added to the interest of the little machine, 
inasmuch as no one could foretell its be- 
haviour under any circumstances. We 
were far oftener late now, when we went 
out fora ramble. Heretofore we had used 
our faculties and consulted the sky — now 
we trusted to the watch, and indeed acted 
as if it could regulate the time to our con- 
venience, and carry us home afterwards. 
We regarded it, in respect of time, very 
much as some people regard the Bible in 
respect of eternity. And the consequences 
were similar. We made an idol of it, 
and the idol played us the usual idol- 
pranks. 

But I think the possession of the sword, 
in my eyes too a far grander thing than 
the watch, raised me yet higher in the re- 
gard of my companions. We could not be 
on such intimate terms with the sword, 
for one thing, as with the watch. It was 
in more senses than one beyond our sphere 
—a thing to be regarded with awe and 
reverence. Mr. Elder had most wisely 
made no objection to my having it in our 
bed-room; but he drove two nails into the 
wall and hung it high above my reach, say- 
ing the time had not come for my hand- 
ling it. I believe the good man respected 
the ancient weapon, and wished to pre- 
serve it from such usage as it might have 
met with from boys. It was the more a 
constant stimulus to my imagaination, and 
I believe insensibly to my moral nature as 
well, connecting me in a kind of dim con- 
sciousness with foregone ancestors who 
had, I took it for granted, done well on 
the battle-field. I had the sense of an in- 
herited character to sustain in the new 
order of things. But there was more in 
its influence which I can hardly define — 
the inheritance of iteven gave birth to a 
certain sense of personal dignity. 

Although I never thought of visiting 
Moldwarp Hall again without an invita- 
tion, I took my companions more than 
once into the woods which lay about it: 


thus far I used the right of ae | acquaint- 
ance with the housekeeper. One day in 
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spring, I had gone with them to the old 
narrow bridge. I was particularly fond of 
visiting it. We lingered a long time about 
Queen Elizabeth’s oak; and by climbing 
up on each others’ shoulders, and so gain- 
ing some stumps of vanished boughs, had 
succeeded in clambering, one after another, 
into the wilderness of its branches, where 
the young buds were now pushing away 
the withered leaves before them, as the 
young generations of men push the older 
into the grave. When my turn came, I 
climbed and climbed until I had reached a 
great height in its top. Then I sat down, 

olding by the branch over my head, and 
began to look about me. Below was an 
entangled net, as it seemed — a labyrinth 
of boughs, branches, twigs, and shoots. If 
I had fallen I could hardly have reached 
the earth. Through this environing mass 
of lines, I caught glimpses of the country 
around — green fields, swelling into hills, 
where the fresh foliage was bursting from 
the trees; and below, the little stream 
ever pursuing its busy way, by a devious 
but certain path to its unknown future. 
Then my eyes turned to the tree-clad as- 
cent on the opposite side: through the 
topmost of its trees, shone a golden spark, 
a glimmer of fire. It was the vane on the 
highest tower of the Hall. A great desire 
seized me to look on the lordly pile once 
more. I descended in haste, and proposed 
to my companions that we should climb 
through the woods, and have a peep at the 
house. The eldest who was in a measure 
in charge of us —his name was Bardsley, 
for Fox was gone — proposed to consult 
my watch first. Had we known that the 
faithless thing had stopped for an hour 
and a half, and then resumed its onward 
course as if nothing had happened, we 
should not have delayed our return. As 
it was, off we scampered for the pack- 
horse bridge, which we left behind us only 
after many frog-leaps over the obstructing 
stones at the ends. Then up through the 
wood we went like wild creatures, abstain- 
ing however from all shouting and mis- 
chief, aware that we were on sufferance 
only. At length we stood on the verge of 
the descent, when to our surprise we saw 
the sun getting low in the horizon. Clouds 
were gathering overhead, and a wailful 
wind made one moaning sweep through 
the trees behind us in the hollow. The 
sun had hidden his shape but not his 
splendour in the skirts of the white clouds 
which were closing in around him. Spring 
as it was, I thought I smelled snow ip ¢#¢ 
air. But the vane which had drawn me 
shone brilliant against a darkexing cloud, 
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like a golden bird in the sky. We looked 
at each other, not in dismay exactly, but 
with a common feeling that the elements 
were gathering against us. The wise 
way would of course have been to turn at 
once and make for home; but the watch 
had to be considered. Was the watch 
right, or was the watch wrong? Its health 
and conduct were of the greatest interest 
tothe commonweal. That question must 
be answered. We looked from the watch 
to the sun, and back from the sun to the 
watch. Steady to all appearance as the 
descending sun itself, the hands were 
trotting and crawling along their appoint- 
ed way, with a look of unconscious inno- 
cence, in the midst of their diamond coro- 
net. I volunteered to settle the questign : 
I would run to the Hall, ring the bell, and 
ask leave to go as far into the court as to 
see the clock on the central tower. The 
proposition was applauded. I ran, rang, 
and being recognized by the portress, was 
at once admitted. In a moment I had sat- 
isfied myself of the treachery of my bosom- 
friend, and was turning to leave the court, 
when a lattice opened, and I heard a voice 
calling my name. It was Mrs. Wilson’s. 
She beckoned me. I went up under the 
window. 

“ Why don’t you come and see me, Mas- 
ter Cumbermede ?” she said. 

“You did’t ask me, Mrs. Wilson. I 
should have liked to come very much.” 

“Come in, then, and have tea with me 
now.” 

“No, thank you,”I answered. “My 
schoolfellows are waiting for me, and we 
are too late already. I only came to see 
the clock.” 

“ Well, you must come soon, then.” 

“TI will, Mrs. Wilson. Good night,” I 
answered, and away I ran, opened the 
wicket for myself, set my foot in the deep 
shoe-mould, then rushed down the rough 
steps and across the grass to my compan- 
ions. 

When they heard what time it was, they 
turned without a word, and in less than a 
minute, we were at the bottom of the hill 
and over the bridge. The wood followed 
us with a moan which was gathering to a 
roar. Down in the meadow it was grow- 
ing dark. Before we reached the lodge, it 
had begun to rain, and the wind, when we 
got out upon the road, was blowing a gale. 
We were seven miles from home. Hap- 
pily the wind was in our back, and, wet to 
the skin, but not so weary because of the 
ait of the wind, we at length reached Ald- 
wick. The sole punishment we had for 
being so ite — and that was more a pre- 





caution than a punishment — was that we 
had to go to bed immediately after a hur- 
ried tea. To face and fight the elements 
is, however, an invaluable lesson in child- 
hood, and I do not think those parents do 
well who are over careful to preserve all 
their children from all inclemencies of 
weather or season. 

When the next holiday drew near, I once 
more requested and obtained permission 
to visit Moldwarp Hall. I am now puz- 
zled to understand why my uncle had not 
interdicted it, but certainly he had laid no 
injunction upon me in regard thereto. 
Possibly he had communicated with Mrs. 
Wilson: I do not know. If he had re- 
quested Mr. Elder to prevent me, I could 
not have gone. So far however must this 
have been from being the case, that on the 
eve of the holiday, Mr. Elder said to me :— 

“Tf Mrs. Wilson should ask you to stay 
all night, you may.” 

I suspect he knew more about some 
things than I did. The notion of staying 
all night seemed to me however out of the 
question. Mrs. Wilson could not be ex- 
pected to entertain me to that extent. I 
fancy, though, that she had written to 
make the request. My schoolfellows ac- 
companied me as far as the bridge, and 
there left me. Mrs. Wilson received me 
with notable warmth, and did propose that 
Ishould stay all night, to which I gladly 
agreed, more, it must be confessed, from 
the attraction of the old house than the 
love I bore to Mrs. Wilson. 

“But what is that you are carrying?” 
she asked. 

It was my sword. This requires a little 
explanation. 

t was natural enough that on the eve 
of a second visit, as I hoped, to the ar- 
moury, I should, on going up to bed, lift 
my eyes with longing look to my own 
sword. The thought followed — what a 
pleasure it would be to compare it with 
the other swords in the armoury. If I 
could only get it down and smuggle it 
away with me! It was my own. I be- 
lieved Mr. Elder would not approve of 
this, but at the same time he had never 
told me not to take it down: he had only 
hung it too high for any of us to reach it 
— almost close to the ceiling in fact. But 
a want of enterprise was not then a fault 
of mine, and the temptation was great. 
So when my chum was asleep, I rose, and 
by the remnant of a fading moon, got to- 
gether the furniture — no easy undertak- 
ing when the least noise would have 
betrayed me. Fortunately there was a 
chest of drawers not far from under the 
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object of my ambition, and I managed by 
half inches to move it the few feet neces- 
sary. On the top of this I hoisted the 
small dressing table, which being only of 
deal, was very light. The chest of draw- 
ers was large enough to hold my small box 
beside the table. I got on the drawers by 


means of a chair, then by means of the box ! 


I got on the: table, and so succeeded in 
getting down thesword. Having replaced 
the furniture, I laid the weapon under my 
bolster, and was soon fast asleep. The 
moment I woke, I got up, and before the 
house was stirring, had deposited the 
sword in an outbuilding whence I could 
easily get it off the premises. Of course 
my companions knew, and I told them all 
my design. Moberly hinted that I ought 
to have asked Mr. Elder, but his was the 
sole remark in that direction. 

“Tt is my sword, Mrs. Wilson,” I an- 
swered. 

“How do you come to have a sword?” 
she asked. “It is hardly a fit plaything 
for you.” 

I told her how it had been in the house 
since long before I was born, and that I 
had brought it to compare with some of 
the swords in the armoury. 

“Very well,” she answered. “TI dare- 
say we can manage it; but when Mr. 
Close is at home, it is not very easy to get 
into the armoury. He’s so jealous of any 
one touching his swords and guns!” 

“ Who is Mr. Close then ?” 

“Mr. Close is the house-steward.” 

“ But they’re not his then, are they ?” 

“Tt’s quite enough that he thinks so. 
He has a fancy for that sort of thing. I’m 
sure I don’t see anything so precious in 
the rusty old rubbish.” 

I suspected that, as the saying is, there 
was no love lost between Mrs. Wilson and 
Mr. Close. I learned afterwards that he 
had been chaplain to a regiment of foot, 
which, according to rumour, he had had to 
leave for some misconduct. This was in 
the time of the previous owner of Mold- 
warp Hall, and nobody now knew the cir- 
cumstances under which he had become 
house-steward —a position in which Sir 
Giles, when he came to the property, had 
retained his services. 

“We are going to have company, and a 
dance, this evening,” continued Mrs. Wil- 
son. “I hardly know what to do with you, 
my hands are so full.” 

This was not very consistent with her 
inviting me to stay all night, and confirms 
my suspicion that she had made a request 
to that purport of Mr. Elder, for otherwise, 
surely, she would have sent me home. 
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“Oh! never mind me, Mrs. Wilson,” I 
said. “If you will let me wander about 
> place, I shall be perfectly comfort- 
able.” 

“Yes; but you might get in the way of 
the family, or the visitors,” she said. 

“T’ll take good care of that,” I returned, 
“ Surely, there is room in this huge place 
; without running against any one.” 

“ There ought to be,” she answered. 
| After a few minutes’ silence, she re- 





sumed, 

“We shall have a good many of them 
| Staying, all night, but there will be room 
for you, I daresay. What would you like 
to do with yourself till they begin to 
‘come ?” 

“TI should like to go to the library,” I 
answered, thinking, I confess, of the adja- 
cent armoury as well. “Should I be in 
the way there ?” 

“No; I don’t think you would,” she re- 
plied thoughtfully. “It’s not often any 
one goes there.” 

“Who takes charge of the books?” I 
asked. 

*QOh! books don’t want much taking 
care of,” she replied. “I have thought of 
having them down and dusting the place 
out, but it would be such a job! and the 
dust don’t signify upon old books. They 
ain’t of much count in this house. No- 
body heeds them.” 

“J wish Sir Giles would let me come and 
put them in order in the holidays,” I said, 
little knowing how altogether unfit I yet 
was for such an undertaking. 

“ Ah well! we'll see. Who knows?” 

“You don’t think he would!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps he might. 
But I thought you were going abroad 
soon.” 

I had not said anything to her on the 
subject. I had never had an opportunity. 

“Who told you that, Mrs. Wilson a 

“Never you mind. A little bird. Now 
you had better go to the library. I dare- 
say you won’t hurt anything, for Sir Giles, 
although he never looks at the books, 
would be dreadfully angry if he thought 
anything were happening to them.” 

“Tl take as good care of them as if they 
were my uncle’s. He used to let me han- 
dle his as much as J liked. I used to mend 
them up for him. I’m ‘quite accustomed 
to books, I assure you, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Come then; I will show you the way,” 
she said. 

“I think I know the way,” I answered. 
For I had pondered so much over the 
place, and had, I presume, filled sc many 
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gaps of recollection with creations of 
fancy, that I quite believed I knew my 
way all about the house. 

“ We shall see,” she said with a smile. 
“T will take you the nearest way, and you 
shall tel] me on your honour if you remem- 
ber it.” 

She led the way, and I followed. Pass- 
ing down the stone stair and through sev- 
eral rooms, mostly plain bedrooms, we ar- 
rived at a wooden staircase of which there 
were few in the place. We ascended a 
little way, crossed one or two rooms 
more, came out on a small gallery open to 
the air, a sort of covered bridge across a 
gulf in the building, re-entered, and after 
crossing other rooms, tapestried, and to 
my eyes richly furnished, arrived at the 
first of those occupied by the library. 

“ Now did you know the way, Wilfrid?” 
“ Not in the least,” I answered. “Ican- 
not think how I could have forgotten it so 
entirely. I am ashamed of myself.” 

“You have no occasion,” she returned. 
“You never went that way at all.” 

“ Oh, dear me!” I said; “what a place 
it is! I might lose myself in it for a week.” 

“You would come out somewhere, if 
you went on long enough, I daresay. But 
you must not leave the library till I come 
and fetch you. You will want some din- 
ner before long.” 

“What time do you dine?” [ asked, 
putting my hand to my watch-pocket. 

“Ah! you’ve got a watch — have you? 
But indeed on a day like this, I dine 
when I can. You needn’t fear. I will 
take care of you.” 

“Mayn’t I go into the armoury?” 

“Tf you don’t mind the risk of meeting 
Mr. Close. But he’s not likely to be th re 
to-day.” 

She left me with fresh injunctions not to 
stir till she came for me. But I now felt 
the place to be so like a rabbit-warren, 
that I dared not leave the lilrary, if not 
for the fear of being lost, then for the fear 
of intruding upon some of the family. I 
~ soon nestled in a corner, with books be- 
hind, books before, and books all around 
me. After trying several spots, like a 
miner searching for live lodes, and finding 
nothing auriferous to my limited capaci- 
ties and tastes, I had at length struck upon 
a rich vein, had instantly dropped on the 
floor, and, with my back against the 
shelves, was now immersed in “The Seven 
Champions of Christendom.” As I read,a 
ray of light which had been creeping along 
the shelves behind me, leaped upon my 
page. I looked up. I had not yet seen 
the room so light. Nor had I perceived 
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before in what confusion and with what 
disrespect the books were heaped upon 
the shelves. A dim feeling awoke in me 
that to restore such a world to order 
would be like a work of creation; but I 
sunk again forthwith in the delights of a 
feast provided for an imagination which 
had in general to feed itself. I had here 
all the delight of invention without any of 
its effort. 

At length I became aware of some weari- 
pess. The sunbeam had vanished, not 
only from the page, but from the room. 
I began to stretch my arms. As the ten- 
sion of their muscles relaxed, my hand fell 
upon the sword which I had carried with 
me and laid’ on the floor by my side. It 
awoke another mental nerve. I would go 
and see the armoury. 

I rose, and wandered slowly through 
room after room of the library, dragging 
my sword after me. When I reached the 
last, there, in the corner next the outer 
wall of the house, rose the three stone 
steps, leading to the little door that com- 
municated with the treasury of ancient 
strife. I stood at the foot of the steps, ir- 
resolute for a moment, fearful lest my 
black man Mr. Close should be within, 
polishing his weapons perhaps, and fearful 
in his wrath. I ascended the steps, lis- 
tened at the door, heard nothing, lifted the 
old, quaintly-formed latch, peeped in, and 
entered. There was the whole collection, 
abandoned to my eager gaze and eager 
hands! How long I stood, taking down 
weapon after weapon, examining each like 
an old book, speculating upon modes of 
use, and intention of varieties in form, 
poring over adornment and mounting, I 
cannot tell. Historically the whole was a 
sealed book; individually I made a thor- 
ough acquaintance with not a few, noting 
the differences and resemblances between 
them and my own, and instead of losing 
conceit of the latter, finding more and 
more reasons for holding it dear and hon- 
ourable. I was poising in one hand, with 
the blade upright in the air — for other- 
wise I could scarcely have held it in both 
— a huge two-handed, double-hilted sword 
with serrated double edge, when I heard a 
step approaching, and before I had well 
replaced the sword, a little door in a corner 
which I had scarely noticed —the third 
door to the room — opened, and down the 
last steps of the narrowest of winding 
stairs, a little man in black screwed him- 
self into the armoury. I was startled but 
not altogether frightened. I felt myself 





grasping my own sword somewhat nerv- 
ously in my left hand, as I abandoned the 
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at one, and let it fall back with a clang 
into its corner. 

“ By the powers!” exclaimed Mr. Close, 
revealing himself an Irishman at once in 
the surprise of my presence, “and who 
have we here?” 

I felt my voice tremble a little as I re- 
plied, 

“Mrs. Wilson allowed me to come, sir. 
I assure you I have not been hurting any- 
thing.” 

“ Who’s to tell that? Mrs. Wilson has 
no Lusiness to let any one come here. 
This is my quarters. There —you’ve got 
one in yourhandnow! You've left finger- 
marks on the blade, I’ll be bound. Give 
it me.” 

He stretched out his hand. 
back. 

«“ This one is mine,” I said. 

“Ho, ho, young gentleman! So you’re 
a collector —are you? Already too! 
Nothing like beginning in time! Let me 
look at the thing though.” 

He was a little man, as I have said, 
dressed in black, with a frock coat and a 
deep white neckcloth. His face would 
have been vulgar, especially as his nose 
was a traitor to his mouth, revealing in its 
hue the proclivities of its owner, but for a 
certain look of the connoisseur which went 
far to redeem it. The hand which he 
stretched out to take my weapon, was 
small and delicate —like a woman’s 
indeed. His speech was that of a gentle- 
man. I handed him the sword at once. 

He had scarcely glanced at it, when a 
strange look passed over his countenance. 
He tried to draw it, failed, and looking 
all along the sheath, saw its condition. 
Then his eyes flashed. He turned from me 
abruptly, and went up the stair he had de- 
scended. I waited anxiously for what 
seemed to me half an hour: I daresay it 
was not more than ten minutes. At last 
I heard him revolving on his axis down 
the corkscrew staircase. He entered and 
handed me my sword, saying — 

“There! I can’t get it out of the sheath. 
It’s in a horrid state of rust. Where did 
you fall in with it?” 

I told him all I knew about it. If he did 
not seem exactly interested, he certainly 
behaved with some oddity. When I told 
him what my grandmother had said about 
some battle in which an ancestor had worn 
it, his arm rose with a jerk, and the mo- 
tions of his face, especially of his mouth, 
which appeared to be eating his own teeth, 
were for a moment grotesque. When I 
had finished, he said, with indifferent tone, 
but eager face — 

“ Well, it’s a rusty old thing, but I like 
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old weapons. I'll give you a bran new offi- 
cer’s sword, as bright as a mirror, for it — 
Iwill. There now! Is it a bargain?” 

“T could not part with it, sir —not for 
the best sword in the country,” I answered. 
“You see it has been so long in our 
family.” 

“Hm! hm! You're quite right, my boy. 
I wouldn't if were you. But as I see you 
know how to set a right value on such a 
weapon, you may stay and look at mine as 
long as you like. Only if you take any of 
them from their sheaths, you must be very 
careful how you put them in again. Don’t 
use any force. If there is anyone you 
can’t manage easily, just lay it on the 
window-sill, and I will attend to it. Mind 
you don’t handle—I mean touch the 
blades at all. There would be no end of 
rust-spots before morning.” 

I was full of gratitude for the confidence 
he placed in me. 

“T can’t stop now to tell you about them 
all, but I will—some day.” 

So saying he disappeared once more up 
the little staircase, leaving me like Alad- 
din in the jewel-forest. I had not been 
alone more than half an hour or so, how- 
ever, when he returned, and taking down 
a dagger said abruptly, 

“ There, that is the dagger with which 
Lord Harry Rolleston ” —I think that was 
the name, but knowing nothing of the 
family or its history, I could not keep the 
names separate— “stabbed his brother 
Gilbert. And there is «: 

He took down one after another, and 
with every one he associated some fact — 
or fancy perhaps, for I suspect now that he 
invented not a few of his incidents. 

“ They have always been fond of weap- 
ons in this house,” he said. “There now 
is one with the strangest story! It’s fn 
print —I can show it you in print in the 
library there. It had the reputation of 
being a magic sword ——” 

“Like King Arthur’s Excalibur?” I 
asked, for I had read a good deal of the 
history of Prince Arthur. 

«“ Just so,” said Mr. Close. “ Well, that 
sword had been in the family for many 
years—I may say centuries. One day it 
disappeared, and there was a great’ outcry. 
A lackey had been discharged for some 
cause or other, and it was believed he had 
taken it. But before they found him, the 
sword was in its place upon the wall. 
Afterwards the man confessed that he had 
taken it, out of revenge, for he knew how 
it was prized. But in the middle of the 








next night, as he slept in a roadside inn, a 
figure dressed in ancient armour had en- 
| tered the room, taken up the sword, and 
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gone away with it. I daresay it was all| hanging tapestry, and vanished just in 


nonsense. His heart had failed him when 
he found he was followed, and he had con- 
trived by the help of some fellow-servant 
to restore it. But there are very queer 
stories about old weapons — swords in par- 
ticular. I must go now,” he concluded, 
“for we have company to-night, and I 
have a good many things to see to.” 

So saying he left me. I remained a 
long time in the armoury, and then re- 
turned to the library, where I seated my- 
self in the same corneras before, and went 
on with my reading — lost in pleasure. 

All at once I became aware that the 
light was thickening, and that I was very 
hungry. At the same moment I heard a 
slight rustle in the room, and looked round, 
expecting to see Mrs. Wilson come to 
fetch me. But there stood Miss Clara— 
not now in white, however, but in a black 
silk frock. She had grown since I saw her 
last, and was prettier than ever. She 
started when she saw me. 

“You here!” she exclaimed, as if we 
had known each other all our lives. 
“ What are you doing here?” 

“ Reading,” I answered, and rose from 
the floor, replacing the book as I rose. 
“T thought you were Mrs. Wilson come to 
fetch me.” 

“Ts she coming here ? ” 

“Yes. She told me not to leave the 
library till she came for me.” 

“ Then I must get out of the way.” 

“Why so, Miss Clara?” I asked. 

“T don’t mean her to know I am here. 
If you tell, I shall think you the mean- 
est —— ” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to find your 
punishment before you’ve found your 
crime,” I said, thinking of my own pro- 
cesses of invention. What a little prig I 
must have been ! 

“Very well, I will trust you,” she re- 
turned, holding out her hand. —“I didn’t 
give it you to keep, though,” she added, 

nding that, with more of country man- 
ners than tenderness, I fear, I retained it 
in my boyish grasp. 

I felt awkward at once, and let it go. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Now, when 
do you expect Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“T don’t know at all. She said she 
would fetch me for dinner. There she 
comes, I do believe.” 

Clara turned her head like a startled 
forest creature that wants to listen but 
does not know in what direction, and 
moved her feet as if she were about to fly. 

“Come back after dinner,” she said: 
“you had better!” and darting to the 
other side of the room, lifted a piece of 





time, for Mrs. Wilson’s first words crossed 
her last. 

“My dear boy — Master Cumbermede, 
I should say, I am sorry I have not been 
able to get to you sooner. One thing after 
another has kept me on my legs till ’'m 
ready to drop. The cook is as tiresome as 
cooks only can be. But come along; I’ve 
got a mouthful of dinner for you at last, 
and a few minutes to eat my share of it 
with you, I hope.” 

I followed without a word, feeling a 
little guilty, but only towards Mrs. Wilson, 
not towards myself, if my reader will 
acknowledge the difference — for I did not 
feel that I ought to betray Miss Clara. 
We returned as we came; and certainly 
whatever temper the cook might be in, 
there was nothing amiss with the dinner. 
Had there been, however, I was far too 
hungry to find fault with it. 

“Well, how have you enjoyed yourself, 
Master Wilfrid? Not very much, I’m 
afraid. But really I could not help it,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. 

“T couldn’t have enjoyed myself more,” 
I answered. “If you will allow me, Ill 
go back to the library as soon as I’ve done 
my dinner.” 

“ But it’s almost dark there now.” 

“You wouldn’t mind letting me have a 
candle, Mrs. Wilson ? ” 

“ A candle, child! It would be of no use. 
The place wouldn’t light up with twenty 
candles.” : 

“But I don’t want it lighted up. I 
could read by one candle as well as by 
twenty.” 

“Very well. You shall do as you like. 
Only be careful, for the old house is as 
dry as tinder, and if you were to set fire 
to anything, we should all be in a blaze in 
a moment.” 

“I will be careful, Mrs. Wilson. You 
may trust me. Indeed you may.” 

She hurried me a little over my dinner. 
The bell in the court rang loudly. 

“There’s some of them already! That 
must be the Simmonses. They’re always 
early and they always come to that gate 
—1I suppose because they haven’t a car- 
riage of their own, and don’t like to drive 
into the high court in a chaise from the 
George and Pudding.” 

“I’ve quite done, ma’am: may I go 
now ? ” . 

“ Wait till I get you a candle.” 

She took one from a press in the room, 
lighted it, led me once more to the library, 
and there left me with a fresh injunction 
not to be peeping out and getting in the 
way of the visitors. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE TITLES OF BOOKS. 


Victor Hueo tells us that, being be- 
hind-hand with his publisher in his agree- 
ment to write Notre-Dame de Paris, he 
locked up his clothes, bought a knitted 
woolen suit, and shut himself up in the 
house for a few months until his work was 
completed. He had also on the first day 
prepared a bottle of ink, the last drop of 
which was finished with the last line. 
This gave him the idea of naming the book 
The Contents of a Bottle of Ink, which, how- 
ever, he did not carry out, considering the 
title he had already chosen more to the 
purpose. Some years after, his friend, 
Alphonse Karr, who thought the idea a 
charming one, begged it of him, and pub- 
lished under this name several pet ae 
among others, his masterpiece of wit aud 
emotion, Genevieve. 

In every age, it has been a matter of 
great consideration with authors as to the 
title under which they shall issue their 
works; publishers agree with them in the 
importance they attach to this point, as 
the public are easily attracted by a taking 
title. Pliny remarks that the Greeks 
shewed admirable taste in this way; some 
called them A Hive, by which their readers 
were to understand that they would enjoy 
a rich piece of honeycomb; others, The 
Horn of Abundance, or the Meadow, the 
Picture, the Violet; whilst the Latins, in 
their vulgarity, were content with the or- 
dinary names of Antiquities, Examples, or 
Arts. The more witty gave the title of 
Lucubrations, as did the author who called 
himself Bibaculus, and who passed the 
night in drinking. Varro named his satire 
A Movable Picture; whilst Diodorus, 
among the Greeks, disdaining these pueril- 
ities, entitled his work The Library. Aulus 
Gellius tells us that it was during the long 
winter-nights in the country of Attica that 
he amused himself in writing his work, 
which he therefore denominated The At- 
tic Nights. 

The oriental and Jewish nations, on the 
contrary, sought for the most obscure and 
ridiculous titles. Who could imagine that 
The Heart of Aaron was a commentary on 
the prophets; or The Bones of Joseph an 
introduction tothe Talmud. The Garden 
of Nuts and The Golden Apples are theo- 
logical works ; a ritual is the Pomegranate 
in Flower; and a catalogue of rabbinical 
writings passes under the name of The 
Lips of the Sleepers, alluding to a passage 
in Solomon’s Song. There is also The 
Royal Wardrobe, divided into Ten Coats, by 
Mardocheus ; The Book of the Druggist, by 
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Eleazar, a work which is nothing more nor 
less than a treatise on the love of God; 
and The Two Hands, the hand of the poor 
and the hand of the king, each section be- 
ing divided into five fingers. The Perfume 
of Damascus Roses is the poetical title of 
the history of some of Mohammed’s com- 
panions who lived to the age of a hundred 
and twenty years. The Spring-time of the 
| Just, by Zamakhichari, is a collection of 
|farces ; and there are two works on law 
by the celebrated Turkish jurisconsult, 
Ibrahim, entitled Precious Stones, and The 
Confluence of the Seas. 

When we reach the middle ages, authors 
in the West seem to have adopted the 
eastern fashion, and tried to make their 
titles as enigmatical and fantastic as those 
of the East. Sometimes they are so long 
as to be a sort of prospectus of the whole 
work, as, for instance, the following: The 
Great Shipwreck of Fools who are in the hold 
of Ignorance, swimming in the Sea of the 
World ; a book of great Effect, Profit, Utility, 
Value, Honour, and Moral Virtue, for the In- 
struction of everybody ; which book is adorned 
with a great number of Figures, the better to 
demonstrate the Folly of the World. Or 
this: The Blazon of Dances, where may be 
seen the Misfortunes and Ruin arising from 
Dances ; from which no Man ever returns the 
Wiser, or Woman the more Modest. The 
heated spirit of the Reformers, and the an- 
gry passions of their opponents, are often 
displayed in the titles of religious works 
during the sixteenth century. Dumoulin 
published one which he calls The Waters 
of Siloam, to extinguish the Fires of Purgatory 
against the Reasoning and Allegations of a 
Portuguese Cordelier ; to which a reply was 
written by Cayet: The Burning Furnace 
and the Reflecting Stove, to evaporate the pre- 
tended Waters of Siloam, and to enforce Pur- 
gatory against the Heresies, Calumnies, Fal- 
sities, and Cavils of the pretended Minister 
Dumoulin. This was published at Mar- 
seilles —The Little Dog of the Gospel barking 
at the Errors of Luther ; to which may be 
joined as a pendant, The Little Pocket-pis- 
tol which fires at Heretics. A Jesuit who 
wrote against the zealous Puritan, Sir 
Humphrey Lind, called his work, A Pair 
of Spectacles for Humphrey Lind ; to which 
the latter replied by, A Case for a Pair of 
Spectacles for Humphrey Lind. Here are a 
few more similar ones: A Pair of Bellows 
to blow the Dust off which covers John Fry, 
1646; A Bullet shot into the Devil's camp by 
the Cannon of the Covenant ; The Barber, or 
Timothy Priestley shorn, as he may be seen in 
his own Mirror, and shaved by G. Hunting- 
don. 
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It would seem as if the writers of works 
of devotion had a particular preference for 
strange titles; perhaps to counteract the 
unattractive dryness of their subject-mat- 
ter. A priest taking for his meditations 
the anthems which are sung in Advent and 
before Christmas, entitles them, The Sweet 
Marrow and Tasty Sauce of the Savoury 
Bones of the Saints in Advent. A canon of 
Riez, in Provence, writes, The Royal Post 
to Paradise, very useful to those who wish to 
go there: a Collection of the Works of Pious 
Doctors who have curiously treated the Sub- 
ject. Init there is a chapter on the post 
established by Satan to go to Hell, and 
another to reach Purgatory, which is the 
suburb of Heaven, and the outer court of 
Paradise. An ascetic gives us, The Scraper 
of Vanity; a Spiritual Pillow necessary to 
extirpate Vice and to plant Virtue—a 
strange use for a pillow, certainly. Philip 
Bosquier, a Flemish monk, published a 
tragedy entitled The Little Rasor of 
Worldly Ornaments. We have The Spiritual 
Snuff-bozr, to lead devoted Souls to Christ, 
and The Spiritual Seringa, for Souls steeped 
in Devotion, in which the author thus 
strongly apostrophizes those of the fair sex 
who are addicted to painting their cheeks: 
“ Vile carcasses, masses of infamy, have you 
no shame in turning yourselves round and 
round in the furnace of love, and blushing 
like boiled lobsters to secure for yourselves 
admirers !” 

In the sixteenth century, we find the 
greatest extravagance displayed in the 
titles of books. These may be taken as 
examples: The Pious Lark, with its Trill — 
the little Body and Feathers of our Lark are 
Spiritual Songs, by Father Autome de la 
Cauchie; Bread Cooked on. the Ashes, 
brought by an Angel to the Prophet Elijah, to 
comfort the Dying ; The School of the Eucha- 
rist, established on the miraculous Respect 
that the Beasts, Birds,and Insects have shewn 
on different Occasions to the Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar; The Lamp of Saint Augustine, 
and the Flies that flit round it; The Silver 
Bell, the Sound of which will, by the Grace of 
God, make of an Usurer a perfect Christian 
—a work which we may hope fulfilled its 
purpose. The following would prove very 
attractive: Some Beautiful Biscuits, cooked 
in the Oven of Charity, and put aside care- 
Sully for the Fowls of the Church, the Spar- 
rows of the Spirit, and the Swallows of Sal- 
vation ; or this, A Bouquet of delicious Per- 
Jume prepared for the Saints of the Lord. A 
work on Christion charity is entitled, But- 
tons and Button-holes for Believers’ Breeches ; 
and we have also, High-heeled Shoes for 


those who are Dwarfs in Sanctity; and,' 
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Crumbs of Consolation for the Chickens of 
the Covenant. 

A quaker who was suffering in prison 
published A Sigh for the Sinners in Zion, 
coming from a Hole in the Wall by an 
Earthen Vessel, known among Men under 
the name of Samuel Fish. Abraham de 
Sainte-Claire, an author of the seventeenth 
century, chose this extraordinary title: 
Judas, Archicoquin; Fi du Monde; Atten- 
tion Soldat. A work on the consideration 
of the name taken by the popes, ‘‘Servus 
Servorum Dei,” has the title of, A Hunt af- 
ter the Stag of Stags ; and, not unnaturally, 
it has been classed in a recent catalogue 
among works relating to hunting. 

In the next century, pompous titles were 
fashionable: we have Palaces, Castles, 
Shields, Theatres, of the World, of Pleas- 
ure, or of Honour. We have the Mirror 
of Apothecaries; The Ballad of Drugs. 
The Beautiful She-wolf is nothing but an 
abridgment of the philosophy of Wolf; 
and Madame Gottsched names a similar 
work as The Touching appeal of Horace, 
an Experienced Traveller, to all the Wolfians 
who sail on the Ocean of Common Sense. A 
violent satire against Pere la Chaise and 
the Jesuits, in five volumes, has this curi- 
ous title: John dances better than Peter; 
Peter dances better than John; both dance 
well. 

Sometimes, in the midst of political quar- 
rels, works have been announced, the 
satirical titles of which were the only por- 
tions of them that ever appeared. Bran- 
tome tells us that when the Duke of 
Epernon was made governor of Provence, 
a book was made in mockery of him, and 
cried before the palace and through the 
streets, as The Ereat Deeds, Works, and 
Valour of M. d’Epernon in his Journey to 
Provence. This was printed in large char- 
acters; but on turning over the leaves, 
every page was blank, and nothing printed 
on them. The public, friends as well as 
enemies of the duke, ran to the criers and 
bought eagerly; but when they looked 
within and saw nothing, they returned in 
anger to the vendors, and accused them of 
their deceit. They, however, excused 
themselves in this way: “ Why, sir, the 
duke has done nothing; how can we print 
anything about him?” In the early years 
of the reign of Louis XVI., some works 
of this kind were advertised, but never 
appeared, as, A treatise on Pleasure, dedi- 
cated to the queen; The Living Catafalque, 
dedicated to the Princess of Condé; 
French Politeness, dedicated to the Count- 
ess of Ossuna; The Necessity of Shaving, 
dedicated to the Duchess of Orgia. This 
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paper shall be closed by the title of a work 
published in 1780, and containing a collec- 
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by the Queen’s Proclamation of 1861 “ bel- 
ligerent” privileges were wrongfully con- 


tion of poems: J do not know what it is ;|ceded to certain slaveholding States then 
by whom I know not ; the price? I know not |in insurrection against their lawful gov- 
how much ; it is sold I know not where ; by a;}ernment;—that in consequence of such 
bookseller whom I know not. People would | concession those States obtained not only 


naturally buy it for the sake of being in- 
troduced to such a know-nothing. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


BY LORD HOBART. 


PRESIDENT GRANT’S message has re-a- 
wakened an ill-favoured controversy whose 
sleep, it was fondly hoped, would deepen 
into dissolution. Unfortunately the mate- 
rial is of no perishable kind; and while it 
lives there are no bounds to its capacity 
for evil. War between two such nations, 
allied in blood and pre-eminent in commer- 
cial importance, is, indeed, very generally 
held to be impossible as a direct result ; as 
an indirect result few will question its pos- 
sibility. But, apart from any such danger, 
the rankling, ill-suppressed, and continuous 
hostility, which is the other alternative 
during the life of this unhappy misunder- 
standing, is scarcely less to be deplored; 
and assuredly nothing should be left un- 
said which can contribute to its extinction. 
Above all, it is desirable that Englishmen 
should be correctly informed as to the real 
position of affairs. Because little or noth- 
ing has been known of what our rulers 
were doing, we have drifted before now 
upon many a perilous shore. It is not too 
much to say that three-fourths of the wars 
which have been waged in modern times 
might have been avoided if the negotia- 
tions which ended in them had not been 
secretly carried on. Bullets and bayonets, 
which diplomatists call eventualities and 
complications, are a crop very seldom sown 
in the light of day. 

Early in 1868 the negotiations on this 
subject had come to a dead lock, and the 
state of the case was then as follows. The 
Government of the United States having 
failed in its application for redress when 
Lord Russell conducted our Foreign Affairs, 
had made another attempt when they were 
in the hands of Lord Stanley, in the shape 
of a Despatch, which enclosed a formidable 
list of claims on account of property of 
American citizens destroyed by the Ala- 
bama and her sister ships, and recapitulat- 
ing the grounds on which the complaint 
against Great Britain had been based. 
Those grounds were the following : — That 





immense moral support and encourage- 
ment, but power to assume a national flag, 
and to seize and destroy goods and ship- 
ping of the United States ;—that there- 
upon from the very nation which had 
mainly occasioned this injustice there pro- 
ceeded swift and powerful vessels of war, 
which became the recognized property of 
the insurgents and inflicted enormous in- 
jury upon American trade and navigation; 
—that to prevent such vessels from leav- 
ing her shores no serious, or at least no suffi- 
cient effort was made by the British Gov- 
ernment ;— that, moreover, such vessels 
were repeatedly harboured and protected 
in the ports of Great Britain and of her 
Colonies ;— and that Great Britain owes 
to the United States reparation for these 
injuries. 

The British Minister had refused, as his 
redecessor had refused, to admit the va- 
idity of these representations. He had 

maintained, as his predecessor had main- 
tained, that the Queen’s proclamation of 
neutrality simply confirmed what had been 
done by the President’s proclamation of 
blockade, which was itself a virtual declar- 
ation of Southern “ belligerency ; ” — that, 
moreover, the belligerency of the South 
was a matter of fact evidenced by the ex- 
istence ‘of a regular Government, the main- 
tenance of a large army, and a declaration 
of war, and that this had been admitted by 
the Minister of the United States in his 
despatches to foreign Governments. That 
it was not correct to say that the maritime 
rights obtained by the Confederates were 
the result of any action onthe part of 
Great Britain, since, independently of all 
such action, those rights were a conse- 
quence of the belligerent status which 
events had conferred upon them ;— that 
the Royal proclamation was necessary in 
order to inform British Merchants of their 
liabilities on account of the blockade; was 
in the interest of the United States them- 
selves in so far as it enabled them to main- 
tain the blockade; and had not, as was 
well known, been dictated by any un- 
friendly feeling towards them. That, with 
regard to the escape from England of ships 
intended for the Confederate service, it 
was only at first that any negligence could 
possibly be alleged against the British 
Government, which, after the escape of the 
Alabama, took effectual measures to pre- 
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vent such occurrences ; — and, finally, that 
under these circumstances the British 
Government could not admit that the 
United States had established any claim to 
reparation. He had offered, however, on 
the part of Great Britain to refer the 
claim to arbitration, but only on this con- 
dition, —that in the case submitted to the 
arbiter no account should be taken of the 
recognition of the insurgent States as bel- 
ligerent by the Royal Proclamation of 
1861. On this condition the British Gov- 
ernment insisted, because it considered 
that the question as to the propriety of 
that recognition was of a kind upon which 
“every State must be held to be the sole 
judge of its duty.” The United States, 
on the other hand, while assenting to ar- 
bitration, desired that the whole contro- 
versy might be referred as it stood, in or- 
der that their demand for compensation 
might be laid before the arbiter accompa- 
nied by all the statements and arguments 
on which it was founded. Neither Gov- 
ernment being willing to abandon its posi- 
tion, the correspondence had come for the 
time to an end. 

The negotiations were shortly afterwards 
re-opened in England by Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson, the diplomatic successor of Mr. 
Adams ; and the consequence was a Con- 
vention signed by Mr. Johnson and Lord 
Clarendon. By this Convention, the 
claims on either side arising out of the war 
were to be submitted to a commission 
composed of two Americans and two Eng- 
lishmen, who before considering them were 
to appoint an arbitrator for the decision 
of any question upon which they might 
disagree. But for the “Alabama claims” 
the Convention made exceptional pro- 
vision. For the settlement of these, in 
case of disagreement the arbitrator to be 
named by the commissioners was to be the 
“ Sovereign or head of a friendly ’ State ;” 
and it was further provided, that with re- 
gard to these claims neither Government 
“should make out a case, nor should any 
person be heard for or against such claims,” 
the official correspondence which had al- 
ready passed being alone submitted to the 
arbiter. Of this Convention the American 
Government (as was to be expected) dis- 
approved, chiefly on account of the excep- 
tional treatment applied to the Alabama 
claims, and more especially of the limita- 
tion with regard to the evidence to be ad- 
duced on either side. They informed our 
Government that this limitation would 
have to be eatirely removed, and they 
specified the particular alterations, in this 
and other respects, which would be neces- 
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sary in order to render the treaty accept- 
able to the Senate of the United States. 
The result was, that the British Govern- 
ment accepted these alterations almost as 
they stood; and a new Convention was 
signed by Mr. Johnson and Lord Claren- 
don, in which, among other amendments, 
the limitation respecting the Alabama 
claims was omitted, and the fullest liberty 
of adducing evidence on either side per- 
mitted ; the obstacle which two years ago 
appeared alone to prevent a settlement of 
the question being thus removed by means 
of the most complete concession on the 
part of the British Government. This 
new Convention was laid before the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and almost unan- 
imously rejected by that Assembly. 

In October last, the question was re- 
vived in a dispatch from Mr. Fish, the 
American Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which was communicated by Mr. Motley 
(who had succeeded Mr. Reverdy John- 
son) to our Government. The object of 
this despatch was, in Mr. Fish’s own words, 
“to state the position and maintain the at- 
titude of the United States in the various 
relations and aspects of the grave contro- 
versy with Great Britain.” It was not, he 
continued, “written in the nature of a 
claim, for the United States now make no 
demand against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the injuries they feel they have 
sustained.” They preferred, he said, to 
leave the time at which negotiations with 
a view to the settlement of the question 
should be renewed, and the manner of, its 
settlement, to the consideration of the 
British Government. When the British 
Government thought that time had come, 
they would, he added, be ready to consider 
with all due attention and impartiality 
any proposition which it might have to 
offer. The despatch was, in fact, ar elabo- 
rate recapitulation of the ground of com- 
= against Great Britain which had so 
ong been insisted upon. It also referred 
to the reasons which had led to the rejec- 
tion of the Convention by the Senate of 
the United States. Lord Clarendon re- 
plied by expressing the surprise and regret 
with which the British Government, after 
having conceded so much, had learnt that 
the Convention had been rejected, and by 
very naturally observing that the next 
———. on the subject must proceed 
rom the United States. He shortly after- 
wards sent to Mr. Motley, in reference to 
Mr. Fish’s despatch, a memorandum, which 
was in effect a recapitulation, on our side, 
of the arguments on which the British 
Government has relied for its defence 
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against the charges and claims of the 

nited States. The negotiations were 
thus once more interrupted, and have not 
since been resumed. 

Such being the present position, what 
is the future fate of this question? It 
seems impossible not to admit that a na- 
tion which by its senate or in any other 
manner rejects a convention, not only 
bearing the signature of its accredited 
representative, but, after important alter- 
ation to suit the views of its Government, 
approved by that Government, places it- 
self pro tanto in a disadvantageous position 
before the world. Constitutional peculiar- 
ities may deprive such engagements of 
legal obligation, but cannot prevent them 
from being considered by public opinion 
as some kind of admission on the part of 
the nation that equitable terms have been 
offered to it, or, in other words, that a de- 
mand for further concession is exorbitant. 
The British Government, however, has 
with much wisdom and moderation re- 
frained from insisting strongly on this 
view of the case, and contented itself with 
the requirement, the justice of which is 
sufficiently evident, that, as regards any 
renewal of the negotiations, the initiative 
should proceed from the American side. 
Assuming, then, that at the instance of the 
American Government the negotiations 
will before long be resumed; it remains 
to inquire on what their success or failure 
may be expected to depend. Now, it is 
evident from the statements of Mr. Fish 
and of Mr. Motley, and indeed would be 
sufficiently clear without them, that though 
several reasons are given for the rejection 
of the treaty by the American Senate, the 
chief reason was the fact that the claims 
for which it provided a settlement were 
those of individual losers by the depreda- 
tions of the Alabama and her kindred, no 
mention at all being made of any claim on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States against that of Great Britain for 
alleged breach of international duty. The 
United States consider, wrongly or right- 
ly, that they have two distinct claims 
against us: one for the reimbursement of 
American subjects for the losses which 
they incurred on this account; the other, to 
some kind of redress, reparation, or amende 
honorable for the important assistance 
which (as they contend) was given to 
the rebel States by the premature recog- 
nition of their “belligerency,” and the 
subsequent negligence of the British Gov- 
ernment to prevent some of its disastrous 
consequences by detaining the Alabama 
and other vessels in the ports of England. 
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There can then be no doubt that, what- 
ever other amendments it may be desira- 
ble to make in the Convention, if a few 
words could be added to it providing for 
reference to an arbitrator of the questions, 
whether the conduct of Great Britain dur- 
ing the war involved any breach of inter- 
national obligation— whether, if it did, 
the error was of a kind for which repara- 
tion could properly be demanded — and 
if so, what ought to be the nature of that 
reparation, —a settlement of the dispute 
would at once ensue. 

Now, if the state of affairs was simply 
this—that. the United States had de- 
manded of our Government reparation 
of some kind for the recognition of South- 
ern belligerency, and our Government 
had replied by a distinct refusal — there 
would be very few Englishmen, probably 
very few persons on this side the Atlantic, 
who would find fault with the reply. 
That on the English side of the question 
there are arguments of considerable force 
Americans themselves would admit; and 
the British Government has as good a 
right to hold that it is not responsible for 
that act and its consequences, as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has to a 
contrary opinion. But that is not the 
proposal now under consideration. That 
proposal is, that the question — which of 
these two opinions is right — should be 
referred to the judgment of a tribunal 
selected for its wisdom and impartiality. 
Whatever else may be thought of this 
proposition, it is one which undoubtedl 
merits the most anxious consideration. 
nation deliberately rejecting such a mode 
of settling differences for which there is 
only one other settlement, may have valid 
reasons for doing .so, but (always suppos- 
ing that a fitting arbitrator can be found) 
incurs very serious responsibility. In the 
disputes of private life, which cannot be 
made the subject of legal decision, it is 
commonly inferred that the disputant 
who refuses to submit the question to the 
friendly decision of a third person, is the 
disputant who is in the wrong. This may 
very possibly not be the case; but there 
are, at all events, no unreasonable grounds 
for the inference. It might seem super- 
fluous to repeat, but is too often forgot- 
ten — that to make concessions on a mere 
demand is one thing; to make concessions 
which have been pronounced just by a 
duly appointed referee is quite another. 
In the rst case there is implied either an 
admission of the justice of the demand, or 
a deficiency of power or of courage to 
resist it, —in the second, neither the ad- 
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mission nor the deficiency. From conces- 
sion the result of arbitration there can 
fairly be inferred neither a sense of culpa- 
bility on the one hand, nor of weakness or 
fear on the other. In ordinary cases it is 
properly attributed to a just appreciation 
of what is due to the general interest, 
which requires that the members of a 
community shall abstain as far as possible 
from taking the law into their own 
hands. 

Judging from past discussions, the ob- 
jections which will be taken on the part 
of England to this proposal are as follows: 
— The first is that we are so unquestiona- 
bly in the right, that there is no case, or 
shadow of a case, on the other side. But 
this argument (to which it may reasonably, 
though perhaps not conclusively, be re- 
plied, that if so we have no need to fear 
an adverse decision) appears now to be 
very generally considered as untenable. 
It seems, indeed, impossible to read the 
correspondence on the subject without 
perceiving that there exists at least some 
colour for the American view. The state- 
ment that the recognition was precipitate, 
derives, to say the least, some show of 
reason from the fact, that of the great 
battles of the war not one had been fought 
when it occurred (which is saying, in other 
words, that the “civil war” had not then 
actually begun); while the reasoning of 
our Government, that the United States 
themselves had, by blockading the ports 
in the hands of the rebels, already declared 
their belligerency, is deprived in great 
part of its value by the further fact that 
the Queen’s Proclamation appeared before 
the issue of the complete Presidential 
authority for the blockade of the South- 
ern ports. But even supposing that the 
recognition could not, in these respects, 
be considered as precipitate, is there no 
foundation for the complaint of the United 
States with regard to it? The answer is 
thought to be absolutely conclusive that 
they had blockaded the ports, and thereby 
themselves proclaimed the belligerency of 
the Southern States. But is it possible 
that a Government has not the power, at 
the outset of an insurrection, to blockade 
ports which may happen to have been 
seized by rebels, without conferring upon 
them belligerent rights, and entitling them 
to the political sfatus which those rights 
involve? How wouldit suit Great Britain 
to accept this doctrine for her own ports 
of Cork and Waterford, supposing them 
to have been suddenly seized by Irish 
rebels? Js it, or is it not the fact, that 
when these very United States were rebels 
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against Great Britain, we blockaded some 
of their ports, and, so far from admitting 
that belligerent rights were thereby ac- 
corded to them, treated as a casus belli the 
admission of some of their cruisers into a 
foreign port? It is not here asserted that | 
to these arguments on the American side 
no answer can be given on the part of 
Great Britain;—it is not even asserted 
that they have not been answered by our 
Government in a manner which, to many 
persons, will not unreasonably appear 
conclusive ; — all that is contended for is 
that it is really absurd to assert that on 
this point the American Government is 
so absolutely and hopelessly destitute of 
all shadow of argument and all possible 
pretext for complaint that this is a case to 
which arbitration is wholly inapplicable. 
It is perfectly possible and even probable 
that Lord Clarendon’s reply to Mr. Fish 
might be considered as conclusive by the 
arbitrator. What seems impossible is, 
that any conceivable arbitrator, at all 
a for the position, should consider 
that there was absolutely nothing to be 
said on the other side. Another answer, 
supposed to be decisive as against the 
view taken by the United States in regard 
to the recognition is, that in his corre- 
spondence with foreign Governments on 
the subject, their minister spoke of the 
insurrection as a regularly organized 
“civil war.” But it is surely not difficult 
to see that this argument, though a fair 
weapon of controversy, is by no means 
unanswerable. The insurrection of the 
British American colonies which led to 
their independence was as_ regularly 
organized ; and if any one had said that 
those colonies had levied “imminent, 
flagrant, deadly war” against Great 
Britain, he would have said that which 
was neither very unnatural nor very 
inconsistent with the facts of the case; 
yet no one can imagine that such a state- 
ment would have prevented an immediate 
declaration of war on the part of Great 
Britain if any foreign State had dared to 
accord to the colonists the status of bellig- 
erency. On the whole, it seems impossible 
at the same time to pretend to impartial 
judgment, and to deny that, whether the 
view taken by the United States on this 
subject be erroneous or not, it rests upon 
some plausible foundation. 

The other great objection on the part 
of England wil) probably be that the 
proposed reference to the judgment of a 
neutral power of her right to recognize 
the belligerency of the revolted States 
would not be consistent with national 
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self-respect. It is true that this objec- 
tion has been so far invalidated as that, 
by the Clarendon-Johnson Convention, 
England had agreed that this grievance 
of recognition should be submitted to 
the arbitrator appointed to adjudicate 
upon the Alabama claims as one of the 
data for his guidance; but the differ- 
ence in degree between this concession 
and the direct reference now suggested 
will be strongly insisted on. Nor can 
it be denied that such a mode of deciding 
such a question is more alarming to na- 
tional susceptibilities than would be its 
decision by that time-honoured tribunal 
which dispenses justice through the medi- 
um of explosive compounds. But the 
question is, which of these two methods is 
really most worthy of a great nation? If 
it were not for the strange hallucination 
which supposes that nations and individu- 
als are amenable to different moral laws, 
it would be seen that this is a case in 
which the more peaceful course is also the 
most magnanimous. In civilized society, 
the man who, in disputes with his fellows, 
resorts to violence rather than to concilia- 
tory interposition, is not the man who is 
most credited with a due sense of his own 
dignity. Nor is it easy to understand how 
a State, whose representative was the 
chief author of the paragraph in the Pro- 
tocol appended to the Treaty of Paris in 
1856, and which expressed a hope on the part 
of the great European Powers that serious 
international differences would in future 
be referred to arbitration, can reject arbi- 
tration on an occasion such as this. That 
aap must have been intended, if it 

ad any meaning at all, to counteract the 
undue sensitiveness of national honour; 
and it is not easy to perceive, if inappli- 
cable to this question of recognition, to 
what great international disputes it can 
ever be considered to apply. Reference 
to arbitration in such a case as this seems 
almost forced upon a nation which is nei- 
ther so weak that it need be ungenerous, 
nor of so little account in the world that 
it need stake incalculable interests on 
points of international punctilio ;—a na- 
tion which, fourteen years ago, led the 
way in the onslaught against that pride of 
race which refuses to submit to judicial 
inquiry and has been the parent of the 
most calamitous wars that have desolated 
the world. 

There is no need to insist, in the inter- 
est of a speedy and peaceful settlement of 
this sy dispute, on the general ad- 
vantages of international amity, or on the 
special importance to England of a good 
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understanding with the United States. 
| But there are some considerations which 
‘are apt to be lost sight of, but which ap- 
‘pear to recommend to us, in this instance, 
'a course conciliatory to the extreme limits 
|of concession. One of these is the fearful 
‘national loss ani suffering which was 
‘really inflicted upon them, as well as that 
|which, it may be erroneously but at all 
events devoutly, Americans believe to 
‘have been inflicted upon them by the con- 
‘duct of England during the war. Whether 
| that conduct involved any breach of inter- 
‘national duty such as to furnish them with 
aright to reparation, may well be ques- 
tioned: — what cannot be questioned is 
that it cost them terribly dear, and that 
they believe it to have cost them dearer. 
Apart from the plundering and burning 
by Confederate cruisers, there can be no 
doubt that the escape of these vessels 
from England, transferred in great part to 
England herself the carrying trade of the 
United States; and the blow thus dealt 
upon their mercantile marine appears to 
be one from which recovery is most diffi- 
cult. Nor can there be any doubt but that 
the Royal Proclamation of neutrality gave 
in important respects assistance and en- 
couragement to the rebel cause, or that 
Americans consider, with what sound rea- 
son may well be disputed, that to this 
‘alone or mainly it was owing that the re- 
| bellion was able to make head at all. The 
injuries thus sustained, or believed to have 
been sustained, by the United States do 
not make their demands just, but they 
constitute an important reason why 
England should consider these demands 
with the most careful attention, and 
should do all that can possibly be done, 
consistently with her own rights and 
true interests, to heal the gaping wounds, 
material and mental, which, however un- 
intentionally‘ her hand has made. 
Another consideration, of no trifling im- 
portance, is the character of the American 
people. Let any one consider the history, 
and, above all, the recent history of that 
nation. There is nothing, in modern times 
at least, with which it will not, for moral 
grandeur, favourably compare. An insur- 
rection, formidable not only in numbers, 
but in forces and material of war, sprang 
suddenly into fierce and ominous life. It 
was no question between slavery and free- 
dom, (though that was a collateral issue,) 
but whether the vast dominion — the 
mighty fabric which was the pride of a 
free people, the admiration of the world, 
the refuge of liberty, and: full of bright 
promise for the future of mankind — 
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should stand firm on its 


— or be 
shivered into fragments at the 
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‘petrators of wrong, is under the firm im- 
ir feet. Sur-| pression, whether well or ill founded, that 


rised and betrayed, disarmed and friend-| it is bound in justice to itself to demand 


ess, the nation never faltered. For long 
months it encountered with raw levies 
the disciplined forces of the South : — for 
long months there poured from every loyal 
State the flower of the American youth, 
abandoning home, comfort, and prosperous 
industry to meet almost certain destruc- 
tion in their country’s cause. In ever-in- 
creasing numbers the untrained soldiers 





reparation for certain acts of a foreign 
Power. Upon this reparation, however, it 
does not insist; it only asks that some au- 
thority should be named by both parties 
who may pronounce upon its justice. The 
character of the position and of the pro- 
poser alike seem to counsel compliance. 
Another consideration which should in- 
fluence in an important degree the decision 








of liberty pressed forward at her call to! of England upon this question is the feel- 
fill with their lives the deadly interval re-|ing with which she is regarded by the 
tg to redress the balance of the strife.| American people. Vulgarity is not con- 
hen at last the tide turned, and victory | fined to Europe; and to envy, disparage, 
declared for numerical force submitted to! and vilify England is characteristic of 
gradual discipline, no vengeful exultation | American vulgarity. But to any one who 
marked her advent. Calmly, firmly, and | will look a little below the surface, and 
pce, ag the - work was _ oo en! impression bd ae opinion 
when it cease e passionate excesses from other sources than rowdy newspa- 
which have been the usual retinue of such pers, it must be evident that the great 
triumphs were looked for by the world in heart of the nation— the aggregate of 
‘vain. The people which had satisfied so ‘thought and feeling which have made her 
grandly the test of adversity passed still| what she is —yearns for sympathy and 
more grandly through the terrible ordeal of | amity with ours. There isin the people 
success. Not one drop of blood was shedin of the United States a reverence, an ad- 
revenge for treachery and rebellion more | miration, even a filial affection, for the 
pernicious and worse-founded than any | nation from which they have never for- 
which the world has seen. In sadness | gotten that they sprang, which long years 
rather than in triumph, when the fight was |of mutual misunderstandiug, recrimina- 
done, the nation set itself resolutely to | tion, and suspicion have been — to 
grapple with the difficulties which the|subdue. The people of the United States 
fight had bred. No lust of military glory, | believe, rightly or wrongly, that we have 
no intoxication of military success, ruffled | inflicted upon them a grievous wrong, for 
the steady current of that beneficent toil. | which, by some means or other, it is in- 
Having saved their country, the vast tri- | cumbent on them if they can to obtain 
umphant hosts were hosts no more. The | redress; but whoever has had an opportu- 
transformation was complete : —the fierce | nity of observing them at all must see that 
and hg — ee 2 = the | it is by a —_ of justice, = pte 
quiet, industrious citizen;—the Govern-|impulse of vengeance or hostility, tha 
ment, full armed for desperate resistance | their course is steered; and that if this 
or majestic conquest, became the peaceful, | dispute could be settled by arbitration, 
conscientious labourer for a people’s good. | they would, though the decision of the ar- 
Now it is of course possible that a nation | bitrator should be in our favour, welcome 
may have shown itself to be the possessor it with satisfaction as that which would 
of so much wisdom and nobleness, and yet | obtain for them, without sacrifice of na- 
act unjustly towards a state. But a | tional rights-or interests, the long sought 
poe hapa of — saggy nin — Cweed intensely valued friendship of Eng- 
persistently put forward ip a temperate land. 3 
and conciliatory tone by the unanimous | The object of this paper has been, first 
voice of a nation such as this, cannot be ‘to explain as clearly as possible the present 
set aside as the — = — arrogant | — of - oa ong Inageree 
impertinence, malignant hostility, or per- Inquire what ought to be the course 
verse self-delusion. It may be a claim, in |taken by Great Britain as ae the 
qaecnnipiediios anams te oupstiack \nerenony te or Stee soa ae 
is no fit subject for impartial adjudication. | reject ee = a final - — 
The American people, thus calm in judg-'ing. It is hardly to be imagined that the 
ment, moderate in self-assertion, just and | proposition for renewed negotiation, which 
humane in spite of every temptation, zeal-' must come from the United States, will be 
ous for the right yet merciful to the per- long delayed. And there is ground for 
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confident hope that the fairness and mod- 
eration which have marked the recent con- 
duct of the case by the English Govern- 
ment, aided by the good sense and en- 
lightened patriotism of the English people 
as represented by a reformed Parliament, 
will before long bring about the con- 
summation so ardently desired on both 
sides of the Atlantic —the reconciliation 
of great and kindred nations too long 
estranged. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE NENNIG INSCRIPTIONS. 


Some of our readers may remember a 
controversy which commenced to rage 
about four years ago, and which went on 
ever so long after, regarding certain Roman 
inscriptions discovered at Nennig, a small 
nana on the i on Moselle, about seven 

ours’ distance from Tréves. The first ex- 
cavations on this since famous spot are said 
to have been undertaken — without result 
—in 1819. In 1840 the property in ques- 
tion, a Roman villa, to wit, passed into the 
hands of a Treves antiquarian society, but 
it was not until 1852 that the first real dis- 
covery, consisting of a mosaic floor of great 
value, was made. Four years later the 
State acquired the ground, and by some 
extraordinary jobbery or neglectfulness the 
local Government of Tréves entrusted the 
further excavations to a Mr. Schiiffer, about 
whom the least said the better. This gen- 
tleman, himself no “scholar,” so well ac- 
quitted himself of his task that he first of 
all found four painted mural inscriptions, 
and next another sculptured, all vouching 
for each other, and clearing up with mar- 
vellous lucidity certain points which had 
long been the stumbling-block of antiqua- 
rians, and which had formed the principal 
battle-ground among certain Tréves anti- 
quaries. But no sooner were the inscrip- 
tions made known than they were con- 
demned by the highest paleographical 
authorities of Germany — Brombach, 
Mommsen, Hiibner among the number — 
as clumsy forgeries. Whereupon the “lo- 
cal patriots” of Tréves arose to defend 
their genuineness against all comers, and a 
whole pamphlet literature on the subject 
was the result. Both parties standing 
strongly by their opinion, the Government 
at last took the matter in hand, entrusting 
Professor Aus’m Werth with a thorough 
and exhaustive investigation of the circum- 
stances connected with the discovery itself. 
His report has just been published, and it 
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contains the most astounding revelation 
of a forgery, planned by some unfortunately 
too fanatical antiquarian (in support of his 
theories), and executed by Schiffer, who, 
it would seem, is now to bear the whole 
brunt of the offence by himself. It appears 
that the lapidary inscription was not made 
until the genuineness of the mural inscrip- 
tions had become the subject of contest; 
and, worst and clumsiest of all, Schiffer 
actually predicted the day of the discovery 
of the former, and actually invited a com- 
pany of gentlemen to witness it. All these 
things, as well as the chemical agencies 
applied by Schiiffer to the wall paintings 
in order to give them the necessary dirt- 
coverings of two thousand years’ stand- 
ing, had already become known in the 
course of time. A new and more startling 
fact, however, remained for Professor 
Aus’m Werth to discover — viz. a letter 
written by Schiiffer to one of his antiqua- 
rian patrons on the day before the discovery 
of the lapidary monument, already con- 
taining the whole inscription in question! 
This fatal anachronism finishes the matter 
as far as science is concerned. It will be 
another question whether the authorities 
will take any further steps regarding the 
authors of the fraud committed “under 
Government.” 


THE “INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 
(London Correspondence of The Chicago Tribune.] 


Tue Life and Letters of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Harris Barham revives the career of 
an English clergyman who has certainly 
left no parallel in the leading characteris- 
tics of his mind. The author of the In- 
goldsby Legends was a strange bird among 
the divines. Even his private correspond- 
ence, never given to the world, is devoted 
all but exclusively to stories of Theodore 
Hook, anecdotes of actors and actresses, 
and the lightest chit-chat of the green 
room. Three-fourths of the letters are 
written to the grandmother of Tom 
Hughes (“Tom Brown” Hughes). It was 
with the grandfather of the present M. 
P., Dr. Hughes, canon residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, that Mr. Barham first became ac- 
quainted, and between him and the son 
and widow a warm friendship sprung up. 
Mrs. Hughes possessed surprising activity 
of mind and body. She is mentioned by 
Lockhart as the frequent correspondent of 
Sir Walter Scott and Southey, and for 
nearly a quarter of a century she kept up 
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with unflagging vivacity a regular inter- 
change of letters with Mr. Barham. To 
her he was indebted not only for a large 
roportion of the legondary lore which 
orms the groundwork of the “ Ingoldsby ” 
poems, but also for the application of a 
stimulus that induced him to complete 
many papers which would otherwise have 
been left unfinished. The original letters 
are in the possession of Mr. Tom Hughes. 
At one period of his life Mr. Barham 
formed the plan of a novel to be called the 
“ Modern Rake’s Progress. The story 
was to be vigorously tragic, and the hero 
was to die miserably in a hospital. This 
outline was to be filled up with various 
earls. Mr. Barham was to furnish the 
opening chapters, in which the birth and 
earliest days of the young heir were to be 
described. Mr. Hughes (father of the 
present one) was to describe his life at a 
public school, and to Lord W. Lennox was 
to be entrusted his introduction to the 
Guards and Crockford’s. Barham took 
up the design very warmly at first, and 
with a lively chapter or two by way of 
introduction. Mr. Hughes went more 


steadily to work, and the portion of manu- 
script forwarded by him was supplied by 
the present Tom Hughes, who was then at 


Rugby. Many of the illustrations were 
drawn by Leech, who was at that time no 
more than a boy. The story was event- 
ually handed over—to be dealt with as 
might seem best to him—to Mr. Cockton, 
and is preserved in a novel called “ Stan- 
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ley Thorn.” Several of the anecdotes in 
the volume contain sayings of Theodore 
Hook. Among other things which the 
latter told of his early life, he said that 
the day on which he was first sent down 
to Harrow school Lord Byron, who was 
there at the time, took him into the 
Square; showed him a window at which 
Mrs. Drury was undressing; gave him a 
stone and told him to “knock her eye out 
with it.” Hook threw the stone and 
broke the window. Next morning there 
was a great row, and Byron, coming up to 
him, said: “ Well, my fine fellow, you’ve 
done it! She had but one eye (which was 
the fact), and it’s gone!” Hook’s fright 
was indescribable. The Bishop of London 
told Barham that at a service at Cam- 
bridge, at which the Duke of Cambridge 
(predecessor of the present duke) at- 
tended, he (the bishop) was appointed to 
preach, and had no sooner commenced 
with “Let us pray,” than the duke rose 
up in his pew below and exclaimed, with 
great fervor, “Certainly, by all means.” 
The duke used invariably to read aloud 
all the services, including the absolution. 
When the King of Prussia visited St. 
Paul’s, the duke put him sadly out by his 
officiousness in finding the place for him in 
the prayer-book. All had been properly 
marked, but the duke took the volume 
from him, began turning it over, and 
finally left the king in much greater mysti- 
fication than he found him. 





Tue officers employed in taking the census in | can hardly conceive the difficulties into which 


Madras have to contend with a difficulty far 
more formidable than that which the British 
householder experiences in his decennial attempt 
to ascertain the ages of his domestic servants. 
It appears that an impression prevails through- 
out the presidency that the castes have been 
wrongly rated, and one highly sensitive sect in 
Royapooram has applied to the Census Com- 
mittee for all the correspondence on the subject. 
The answer returned was that the caste of the 
applicant had no place, high or low, in the re- 
turns, and the indignant sect has now deter- 
mined to refer the matter to the Legislative 
Council. Had the demand for a religious census 
in this country been acceded to, it is not un- 
likely that we should have heard a good deal 
about this sort of jealousy. Each section of 
Baptists would have proved itself Particular, 
and even the Peculiar People and the Wesleyan 
Reform Glory Band would have contended with 
each other for precedency on the lists, But we 





we should have been plunged had a return of 
the exact social status of each unit in the com- 
munity been demanded. Who would be able to 
decide where the narrow line which divides the 
** gentleman ’’ from the ‘esquire’? is to be 
drawn; or whether the grocer who occupies the 
chapel pulpit on Sundays is entitled to the style 
of ‘* reverend ’’? Caste among us is an insti- 
tution venerated by society, but happily has 
hitherto been exempt from public recognition. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


M. Koxs, the well-known Bavarian economist, 
has published a work, in which he shows that 
by the accession of Bavaria to the confederation 
the military expenditure will be increased to 
5,552,058 florins a year, and consequently di- 
rect taxation 55 1-2 per cent. 





